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enscas The head has its reasons, but the 
ofthe Heart heart has its reasons also, and some- 


times the reasons of the head are overruled by the 
reasons of the heart. Perhaps it would be well if the 
reasons of ‘the heart would prevail oftener than they 
do; for, after all, fhe heart is nearer to the ruddy 
life than is the logic-weighing brain. 


a. 


Two lives can be one, in the fullest 
sense, only as each goes to make up 
an entirely new life. This new life is not of one, or 
of the other, but of both as one. In the light of this 


Two Living as One 


truth, husband and wife are one only as the life of 
each goes to make up a new life which both, as one, 
shall learn to live. There must be no attempt on 
the part of either to escape that new, common life by 
the selfish cherishing of pet habits or purposes. True 
oneness is found only in the new life which each 
must recognize as the one life which the twain shall 
desire to live. 
cS 


Doing More than Doing only the task set before us is 
the Set Task = not the sure way of getting that task 
done a3 it ought to be done. The Sunday-school 
teacher who confines his lesson study te information 
given in the lesson of the day.is not really studying 
even that one lesson. To learn that David tried to 
have the ark taken to Jerusalem ought to suggest to 
the teacher a hunt for all available information at 
least about the ark itself. That information once 
found, a part of that lesson gains a new meaning. 
And what is true of the teacher in his lesson study is 
true of every man or woman in any sphere of duty. 
Doing more than is set for us to do is one sure help to 
the doing of our duty aright. 


- 


Heart-Power Free 10 be a lover of one’s race is to 
to All have ability. Nothing has ever 
wrought so much for mankind asa love for men. To 
him who seems to have been bereft of education, titles, 
property, talents, a mighty resource is left in his own 
heart. It was the immortal Pestalozzi who “ wedded 
poverty, and with sublime self-sacrifice studied all its 
peculiarities in order to discover the true and only 
method of alleviating its miseries.” It was he who 
left his mighty impress upon the cause of education. 
And it was he who in his latter days wrote, “I had 
no other strength in me but that of a heart full 
of compassion and love for my fellow-men; I had 
neither ability, talent, nor practical skill. Against 
me were old institutions and habits, the idleness, in- 
terests, and passions of people cleverer than myself. 
I was like a child struggling with grown men.” A 
child with a great heart is more to the world than a 
grown man full of talents and empty of heart-power. 
And Heaven denies this power to no one who would 
value and use it. 


a 


It is not merely that distance lends 
enchantment to the view ; it gives 
better vision. There is such a thing as having an 
object too close to our eyes to see it well. Not in 
certain petty details, but in a large relative sense, we 
see Napoleon better than his soldiers or his aids saw 
him. That side of the moon which is turned toward 
the earth can be more truly mapped and modeled 
than the earth itself. One stands too close to his 
own intentions, desires, and deeds, to be sure that he 


Look Farther 


gets a right view of himself as the whole man. And 
so, too, of a nation and its institutions. The criti- 


cisms of a layman on a matter which belongs by first 
right to the professional expert may be of more value 
than the expert criticism itself. Our expertness and 
experience, with all their value, are in danger of 
standing in the way of our best vision. We are in 
danger of regarding them as a finality of truth 


instead of as a means for further searching. An ideal 
to be worth anything must be in the distance. When 
it comes so close that we seem to be realizing its con- 
ception in practice, it is time to lengthen the vision 
again, and look farther towards something better. 


CAS 


The Rightfulness of Knowledge 


HERE are limits to the right of seeking knowl- 
edge. What is strictly a man’s own business, 
without any bearing upon, any larger interest, he 
has the right to keep to himself. The four walls 
of his house and the four of his own chamber 
constitute a boundary to our knowing, which only 
he has the right to remove. And in proportion to 
the fineness of his nature will be his reluctance to 
break down these barriers, and to ask the world 
to share in the knowledge of his private life. 

So of the still more private and intimate region of 
the human spirit. There is none whose facts are so 
fascinating to thoughtful people. There are few books 
so attractive as those which exhibit these facts so 
as to make them intelligible, whether they be records 
of actual experience like Augustine’s “ Confessions ” 
and John Bunyan’s “Grace Abounding,” or works 
of constructive and sympathetic imagination, like 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. But here too there are sacred 
personal rights of reserve, and also duties of silence. 
There are books which stand out as instances of in- 
decent abandonment of this reserve. And there are 
people who “carry their hearts on their sleeve” to 
an extent which makes acquaintance with them pain- 
ful to al] right-minded persons. 

Apart from this personal restriction, is there a 
limit to the acquisition of knowledge, beyond which 
it is sinful to go? The modern world is disposed to 
think there is no limit. Since the time of the Revi- 
val of Letters it has been possessed by an infinite 
curiosity, such as was hardly known at all in anti- 
quity, and is still unknown in the East. The letter 
of a, Turkish cadi to a friend of Sir Henry Layard, 
who had made inquiries about the city ruled by the 
cadi, is a good illustration of the Eastern temper: 
“ My Illustrious Friend, and Joy of my Liver: The 
thing you ask of me is both difficult and useless. 
Although I have passed all my days in this place, I 
have neither counted the houses nor inquired into the 
number of the inhabitants; and as to what one per- 
son loads on his mules, or another stows away in the 
bottom of his ship, that is no business of mine. But, 


above all, as to the previous history of the city, God ~ 


only knows the amounpof dirt and confusion that the 
infidels may have eaten before the coming of the 
sword of Islam. It were unprofitable fur us to in- 
quire into it.... 

“ But thou wilt say, Stand aside,O man! for I am 
more learned than thou art, and have seen more things. 
If thou thinkest thou art, in this respect, better than 
I am, thou art welcome. I praise God that I seek 
not that which I require not.... Will much knowl- 
edge create thee a double belly, or wilt thou seek 
Paradise with thine eyes?” 

Nor are Moslems alone in this feeling. The early 
Christian fathers and the medieval doctors both de- 
scribe curiosity, or the desire to know for the sake of 
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knowing, and apart from any immediate and laudable 
use we have for the knowledge, as asin. And there 
are those who still have an instinctive sympathy with 
this position, although they hardly could put the 
belief into words, 

There is no doubt that the craving for knowledge 
may be a moral harm, when Knowing is not kept in 
proper relations with other faculties of our complex 
mature. We sce this illustrated in people whose 
faculties of cognition have outgrown those of volition, 
—who know vastly more than they ever act upon. 
This indeed is a common fault in our modern Chr's- 
tianity, this wide gap between knowing and doing. 
Our Lord warns us against it in the parable of the 


” treasure hid in the field, and that of the pearl of great 


worth, He there describes the spirit of the citizen of 
his kingdom as the same as that of the man of busi- 
ness, in that he acts promptly and unreservedly upon 
the ascertained values of things. The Christian is 
one who not only knows great things to be great, and 
small to be small, but acts on that knowledge. 
“Tf you know these things, happy are ye—if ye do 
them.” 

Again, the seeking of knowledge without reference 
to use, is a temper out of harmony with God and his 
Bon. The kingdom is a kingdom of uses. All gains, 
whether of material possessions, or social influence, 
or mental acquisition, are justifiable only with refer- 
ence to use. Not that we need to be able to see a use 
for anything, before it»is right for us to know it. 
This narrowly utilitarian standard, while it makes a 
great show of wisdom, especially in treating of educa- 
tion, is really a folly. The best and most useful 
studies are often those which bear the least directly 
upon life. And the mind which is well stored with 
truths, principles, and facts, will find use for them all 
at some time, if the spirit of use, the desire of 
service, go with the process of accumulation. It is, 
indeed, a question of the spirit, and therefore subject 
tofio mere rule. But if that spirit be wanting, and 
if knowledge be gathered into the shut fist of gain 
rather than the open hand of help, then the intel- 
lectual miser, with his heaps of acquisition, is no bet- 
ter than the other curmudgeon with his heap of gold. 
And as people manage to play the miser on small 
accumulations of money, so it is not any great learn- 
ing or science that is needed to make an intellectual 
miser. In both cases it is the question of what spirit 

- @nimates the man. 

Knowledge also may be harmful, and its acquisition 
A sin, when the motive is egotistic. To know merely 
in order to shine at the expense of others, or to their 
astonishment, is worse morally than is ignorance. 
This lower egotism, which mounts the pedestal, and 
says, “Pray, good people, observe how much I am 
elevated above you,” may make the pedestal out of any 
kind of material. Wealth, power, religion, even, as 
well as intellect, may be the substance of it.. But 
always the man is the worse for mounting it, and 
grows the worse every hour he stays on it. Not that 
a man of large knowledge and wide experience of life 
will not be aware of the difference between himself 
and others. But his should be the higher egotism of 
a Paul or a Luther, which cries, “Come up, my 
brethren, aud share these with me, that we may en- 
joy them together.” Such a man is governed by the 
charity which builds up, while knowledge divorced 
from this charity can only puff up. 

Again, the quest of knowledge becomes harmful 

_ when not pursued with due regard to the relative 
value of its several kinds. The human mind has 
been made for great uses, and we have no right to 
spend its strength on small things. They may have 
their place, but it should be a place of subordination 
as regards both the time we give them and the energy 
we devote to them. Above all, the great central 
truth of God and his disclosures of himself to man- 
kind should have the foremost place in our search 
for knowledge. From that all other truths derive 
their interest and their worth for a well-regulated 
mind. In the light of that the whole body of human 
knowledge should le s‘udied and estimated. What 


God is in history, in nature, in conscience, in the 
grand process of his revelation of himself, in the 
record of this given us in the Bible,—these make up 
a body of truths related to all others as the sun is 
to all the other lights of the outward day. The man 
who seeks to attain a real human culture while 
ignoring this light must fail, because he deals only 
with facts and truths of the circumference, and ignores 
those of the Center. His culture will lack unity, 
power, capacity for growth, until he has got it into 
vital relations with “ the Intelligence at the heart of 
things,” from which proceeds the fructifying in- 
fluences that keep the world of mind growthful and 
elevated. 

If we start from God in our knowledge, we may 
go forward confidently as to both the direction and 
the extent of our movement. The vision of his great- 
ness will teach us the humility of wise knowing, and 
keep us from the vanity of conceit in our attainments. 
The contact with the divine charity will train us to 
use knowledge in the spirit of use and service. And 
the light of the central Intelligence will give us the 
clew to the order, worth, and use. of knowledge, so 
that we shall know great things as great, and small 
as small, 


.NOTES Ine DeS 
There is always a risk in taking 
things for grauted. Yet, with life as 
short as it is, a great many things 
must be taken for granted until there arises positive 
evidence of the need of further explanation. It had 
been thought that a certain way of indicating Scripture 
passages that has been used in the lesson pages of The 
Sunday School Times needed no special explanation. 
That it does, however, is shown by the following ques- 
tion from a New York reader: 


Explaining a 
Doubtful Sign 


2Sam.2:4bto3: 5. 
letter b? 


In the above what is meant by the 


This expression was used by Dr. Beecher in his 
“ Lesson Surroundings,” in The Sunday School Times 
of June 27. He says: “ The narrative (2 Sam. 2:40 
to 8: 5) from which the second half of our last lesson 
was taken,” etc. The letter 5,” as there used, refers 
to the second part of the verse, which, in this instance, 
contains a different idea from that contained in the first 
part of the verse. The narrative to which Dr. Beecher 
has reference begins, therefore, with the words, “ And 
they told David, saying, That the men of Jabesh-gilead 
were they that buried Saul.” 


. 


It is a great thing to know what not 
to say. A shrewd observer once said 
of a prominent clergyman that a large 
part of lis success lay in what he did not do. Life is 
short for a man to tell everything he doesn't know. 
Most men find little enough time to tell the best part of 
what they do know. And yet people are very apt to 
worry about the things that they don’t know, or that 
they don’t believe, and so to attach far more importance 
to their doubts than to their beliefs. A Massachusetts 
reader who is well past his threescore years and ten 
has cvidently failed to give his beliefs proper credit as 
compared with his doubts, for be writes : 


Knowing What 
to Let Alone 


I have been a teacher in the Sunday-school sixty years or 
more, being now over eighty years old, and teaching an adult 
class. In recent years I have come to a disbelief in the abso- 
lute inerrancy of the Old Testament writings, and while [ 
would prefer not to express these views before my class, none 
of whom would probably agree with me, yet I do not see how 
I can avoid it in discussing the present course of lessons. I 
eannot think that God said and did some things which the 
writers impute to him. Therefore what amI todo? Shall I 
appear to believe what I do not, or shall I say plainly what I 
think, or shall I stop teaching? I am moved to write thus, not 
for publication, but because I think that there may be many 
teachers in like position with myself who would be glad of some 
suggestions in your paper on this subject. 

People who come to Sunday-school come to hear what 
is in the Bible, not whether, in the teacher’s opinion, 
any portion of it is untrue. If there is anything in the 


: 0 oe 2 as ee 3 3 
Old Testament that the Massachusetts reader believes, 
if he can find there anything that tells of God and a 
man’s duty, he had better. tell his class about it.. What 
he means by “ absolute inerrancy of the Old Testament 
writings,” the Editor has no idea, and does not care to try 
to find out. But those'who have spent years in eateful 
study of the Old Testament, and who are still stadying 
it with all the light at their command, have found that 
to attempt to tell the truth that is there is enough of an 
undertaking for the best man’s lifetime. They have 
found that what they do not believe is of very small 
importance as compared with what they do. And this 
is a trath that Bivle-class teachers may well afford to 
bear in mind, 





A Modern Paracelsus 
By Clifford Lanier — 


LL hidden lore of Nature’s school he knew, 
A Paracelsus grave with subtie skill 
To probe and find the body’s’ inmost ill, 
Turning to joyful health the ailment’s rue. 
. Physician’s wit and art the sourest brew 
Of chemie drug may sweeten, and his touch 
e Send healing from the hem; who loveth much 
May work such miracles as angels do. 
Alas! within the mind a demon lurked, 
As, legends tell, wrought in the pommeled hilt 
Of Paracelsus’ sword. Yea, Tophct burned ; 
His health-winged smile a leer became ; there worked 
Through all his veins a keen infecting guilt: 
Evanished skill when love to hatred turned. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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Influence of St. Paul’s Rabbinical 
Education on his Spiritual Life 


By the Rev. Frank J. Goodwin 


T WAS once said of Macaulay, “Give Lord Macaulay 
a hint, a fancy, an isolated fact or phrase, a scrap of 
a journal or the tag-end of a song, and on it, by thé 
abused prerogative of genius, hé would construct a 
theory of national or personal character which would 
confer undying glory or inflict indelible disgrace.” In 
the study of many biblical questions there is special need 
of a wise use of the historical imagination, To deter- 
mine the shaping forces of a great life demands patient 
investigation and scrupulous care lest that which is 
apparently of minor impor‘ance be ignored, cr be given 
too great prominence. Expecialiy is this necessary when 
the effort is to discover the sources of spiritual and mental 
life in an original thinkerlike Paul. Aristotle says“ that 
which is first as cause is last in discovery,” —last, no doubt, 
because mest difficult and evasive; last because first causes 
are spiritual and unseen, It is not the first cause, how- 
ever, which is the most difficult to discern in the study 
of biblical characters. The supernatural is in the air; 
the presence of the divine will and mind in the lives of 
the prophets and the apostles is felt even by unsympa- 
thetic and skeptical critics. The first cause is admitted, 
and in a real sense that which is second as cause is last 
in discovery. . 

The special pertinence of these general principles 
appears in a study of the ante-Christian life of the 
Apostle Paul. The importance of a true comprehension 
of these early shaping forces in that period of his career 
has not been appreciated sufficiently, not only because 
they are described in such a fragmentary way in the 
Book of the Acts and in the Pauline Epistles, but be- 
cause the greater significance of the-Apostle’s Christian 
experiences has tended to minimize the value of a thor- 
ough understanding of thése earlier days. 

The central event in Paul’s life was his conversion, 
buat all his previous life was not obliterated on the 
Damascus road. His sins were forgiven; himself re- 
mained. His conversion was not amputation, but a 
development; it was an impartation of new life and 
power which was_to work through tht’old, ‘Christ is 
the great physician, not the great surgeon.” In Saul of 
Tarsus God chose a strong, imperial spirit as the herald- 
of his truth. Inspiration in such a one was not the 
destroyer, but the glorifier, of individuality. Every 
influence of birth and education which had molded the 

































































































most brilliant young eeclesiastic of his time was utilized 
by God’s directing Spirit to give cogency to the presen- 
t tion of the gospel of the risen Christ. Moreover, that 
waich gives peculiar charm to the study of his life, and 
which intensifies the difficulty of understanding its swift 
drawatie movement, is that the effect of these ante- 
Cir'stian influences presents three different aspects, | 

First, it is stated in Paul’s Epistles, and in brief pas- 
sayes scattered through the Acts (generally taken from 
Paul’s speeches), that he was a Jew of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin (Rom, Ml: 1), a citizen of Tarsus in Cilicia (Acts 
21 : 89), and by training a Pharisee (Acts 23:6), Sec- 
oud, after his conversion he becomes the most violent 
foe of the legal system of Judaism, contemptuously call- 
ing the statutes of the Mosaic law “ beggarly elements.” 
And yet, in spite of this, we find a third remarkable 
fact,—that in his Epistles he does not scorn to use the 
old rabbinical method of quoting and interpreting Scrip- 
ture, and he defends the gospel by the arguments of that 
theological system which he had so violently repudiated. 

In striving to comprehend the true meaning of this 
ebb and flow, we may, for convenience, consider the 
influence of his early training on his life and his the- 
ology separately, although it is at times almost impossi- 
ble to make such a division. Few men show more 
vividly the truth that “the style is the man.” Of Paul 
it may be said, as Emerson said of Montaigne, “ his 
words are vascular and alive; cut them, and they bleed.” 

By his education,in the home, Paul was a strict Jew. 
He says of himself that he was “ of the stock of Israel, of 
the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of Hebrews” (Phil. 
8 : 5, Rev. Ver.). This ean mean, as Lightfoot says, 
only that “ within the pale of the Jewish Church a man 
was a Jew [Judaios] who traced his descent from Jacob, 
and conformed to the religion of his fathers, but he was 
not a Hebrew [Hebraios] also unless he spoke the 
Hebrew tongue, and retained Hebrew customs.” But 
the versatility of Paul’s training appears in that he was 
a Hellenistic Jew of Tarsus. “The language of his 
infancy,” say Conybeare and Howson, “ was that idiom 
of the Grecian Jews in which all his letters were writ- 
ten. Though, in conformity with the strong feeling of 
the Jews of all times, he might learn his earliest sen- 
tences from the Scripture in Hebrew, yet he was familiar 
with the Septuagint translation at an early age. For it 
is observed that when he quotes from the Old Testament 
his quotations are from that version, and that not only 
when he cites its very words, but‘when [as is often the 
case] he quotes it from memory. Considering the accu- 
rate knowledge of the original Hebrew which he must 
have acquired under Gamaliel at Jerusalem, it has been 
inferred that this can arise only from his having been 
thoroughly imbued at an earlier period with the Hel- 
lenistic Scriptures,” 

That Paul was versed also'in Greek literature must be 
considered’as not yet proved. In his address at Athens 
he quotes from the Greek poet Aratus (Acts 16 : 28), but 
this does not indicate, necessarily, a knowledge of Greek 
literature, any more than a modern orator’s quotation of 
the familiar words “ Light, light, more light,” implies 
the speaker’s mastery of German poetry. But, more 


‘than all this, Paul was by education a Pharisee (Acts 


26: 5; 22: 8), ardent, enthusiastic, bigoted, a disciple of 
the famous Gamaliel of whom it is said, “ Since Rabban 
Gamaliel died, the glory of the law has ceased.” It was 
this great teacher who pleaded for tolesgace for the 
Christians in the wise words, “‘ Refrain froht these men, 
and let them alone; for if this counsel or this work be of 
men, it will Come to naught; but if it be of God, ye can- 
not overthrow it” (Acts 5: 38, 89). Gamaliel did not 
despise Greek learning; he was fair and liberal in his 
views. As an indication of the latter, it is told that Le 
once bathed at Ptolemais in a place where there was a 
statue to a heathen goddess, When questioned as to 
the propriety of this act, he reconciled it with the Jewish 
law by saying that “the bath was not made for the god- 
dess, but the statue for the bath.” Conybeare and How- 
son decide that there were three effec‘s of his training on 
Paul’s life: “Candor and honesty of judgment, a will- 
ingness to study and make use of Greek authors, and a 
keen and watchful enthusiasm fur the Jewish law.” 
Interesting as these educational influences are, they 
must be considered merely as seeds sown in the brain 
and heart of the young Saul of Tarsus, to ripen in his 
later years. Before his conversion, his liberality was 
confined in its expression within the circles of the Jewish 
Church; toward tlre Christians his zeal led him to the 
bitterest persecution ; he did not desire to tolerate Chris- 
tianity, as did Gamaliel; he preferred to exterminate it. 
But when the ardor of youth had passed, when his new 
heart had made all things new, then the catholicity of 
the great Gamaliel, under the influence of the love of 
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Christ, appeared in the life of the apostle whose con- 
ciliatory spirit toward his opponents breathed in the 
words, “I am become all things to all men, that I may 
by all means save some,” and his catholicity in doctrine, 
which went with great intensity of conviction, made him 
ever sttive to lead men to an enjoyment of that “ liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free.” 

The most important influence which Paul’s early 
training had upon his life was in connection with the 
greatest of the supernatural incidents in hiscareer. The 
glorified Christ spoke to him in a vision on the road to 
Damascus, but he spoke to a strict Pharisee, devout 
and earnest, who had pushed the dogma of salvation 
according to the rabbinical furmula to its logical conclu- 
sion, and had found it wanting. That Paui was con- 
verted was due to divine power, God’s grace appearing 
through his Son. What that conversion was, and how it 
molded his life, was determined by the peculiar mental 
and spiritual struggles through which he had passed 
before that event. There was not one gospel for James 
and Jolin, and another for Paul, but we cannot escape 
the conclusion that there was as radical a difference in 
their religious experiences as there was between the con- 
version of the guileless Nathanael and that of Zaccheus 
the publican. Indeed,as Weiss says, “ The legal rule of 
life, fulfilled in a free spirit, had never appeared to the 
original apostles as an antithesis of that which Christ 
had brought; but neither had it ever been to them the 
central point of their earlier life and striving, it had 
never been the sole way of salvation, as to Paul the 
Pharisee. If, apparently in the sharpest opposition to 
him, a James saw in Christianity the perfect law, which, 
by working its fulfilment in believers, brings about sal- 
vation, yet the law which was loved and practiced by 
him in the sense of the pious psalmists of the Old Testa- 
ment had never awakened such discord in his breast as 
in the case of our Apostle; and, since he had never, in 
the Pharisaic sense, sought the whole of his salvation in 
its fulfilment, the course of his life had not led him to 
such a radical break with his past as it led thea Apostle 
Pau).” And the same author continues, if, in Paul’s 
“opinion, the doing of the Jaw had previously been the 
only way by which salvation was to be gained, there was 
now a totally new way. It is not its antithesis in prin- 
ciple to Judaism, nor even to the Jaw in general, but 
only to the way of salvation which was pointed out by 
the law, that characterizes the Pauline conception of 
Christianity.” 

We must conclude from this that in the conversion of 
Paul we have not merely the conversion of a Jew, but of 
a Jew of the most pronounced type, who had pressed 
the doctrinal system of his time to its logical limit, and 
remained unsatisfied. The miracle on the road to 
Damascus is justifiable on this account. It was a test 
case. The weakness and folly of the hope of salvation 
through any other means than the grace of God was 
here to be proved. God chooses many ways of revealing 
his truth to men; in no more telling way could he have 
spoken on this fundamental doctrine of the spiritual life 
than by working out in the lift of a great man the despair 
which is the outcome of deeds done according to the law, 
and the hope and joy which spring from justification by 
faith. 

Martin Luther’s life presents the same problem: Is 
salvation by merit and form, or by grace and justifying 
faith? In the spiritual battle of Paul in his own soul 
was the victory for spiritual freedom won for all time. 
It may safely be said that Paul’s weakness was his 
strength; his narrowness was the door to his catho- 
licity; not from his Greek, but from his Jewish, training 
came his greatness, ‘ To seek the origin of Paul’sChris- 
tian universalism in his Hellenism is therefore mani- 
festly an entire mistake,” says Sabatier. “It is rather 
to be found in his rigid Pharisaism. We may safely say 
that, if Saul had been less of a Jew, Paul the apostle 
would have been less bold and independent. His work 
would have been more superficial and his mind less 
unfettered. God did not choose a heathen to be the 
apostle of the heathen ; for he might have been ensnared 
by the traditions of Judaism, by its -priestly hierarchy 
and the splendors of its worship, as, indeed, it happened 
with the church of the second century. On the contrary, 
God chose a Pharisee. But this Pharisee had the most 
complete experience of the emptiness of external cere- 
monies and the crushing yoke of the law. There was no 
fear that he would ever look back, that he would be 
tempted to set up again what the grace of God had 
justly overthrown (Gal. 2: 18). Judaism was wholly 
vanquished in his soul, for it was wholly displaced.” 

And what was accomplished in his own heart was, in 
his life work, wrought -out for the church and the 
world. The old teaching would never have yielded to a 
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weak opponent. Its iron must clash with iron. 
ism was overthrown by her most brilliant son, but she 
could say with pride in her dying agony, as in the story 
the lioness, wounded by one of her whelps, exclaimed, 
“ At least I know that it was a lion that slew me.” 


Glen Ridge, N. J. . 
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Uriah the Hittite 
By the Rev. Edward L. Pell 


IPIVHE Bible is a book of divinity magnificently illus- 

trated. Not every one has a taste for essential 
truths, but most of us can enjoy pictures, and it would 
be hard to find the man who does not set a higher value 
upon his Bible for the inspiring portraits which adorn 
its pages. Even the non-religious world is conscious of 
a debt of gratitude which it owes the Bible for the splen- 
did and unique portrait gallery which it has generously 
provided for the benefit of humanity. But the Bible 
also containsa multitude of minor sketches,—sillrouettes, 
outlines in chalk or charcoal, kodak snap-shots, wedged 
in here and there, amd looking up at you from most un- 
expected places,—which to some students have proved 
quite as inspiring asthe grand portraits of the grand 
men who stand out as beacon-lights of sacred history, 
just as there are ordinary looking people who cross our 
path in every-day life that influence our lives quite as 
much as the towering characters of the day. The pie- 
ture of Uriah the Hittite is one of these. It is but a 
glimpse that we get of the sturdy form and honest coun- 
tenance; but the face is like the face one sees now and 
then in the crowded street, which burns its way into our 
hearts, and we want to see it again. 

Uriah belonged to that ancient and ever-interesting 
nation of Canaan, about which there has been so much 
dispute, and, until lately, not a little confusion; and is 
the most promising of the nine (possibly ten) Hittitis 
mentioned by name in the Bible. _That he was a prose- 
lyte and a devout one is apparent from his manner of 
speech before the king. A man of parts, his foreign 
blood had proved no bar to his advancement, and he 
was numbered among the thirty principal warriors of 
David’s army. 
dinary beauty, to whom (if we may thus interpret 
Nathan’s parable) he was passionately devoted, and 
dwelt in Jerusalem in the immediate neighborhood of 
the royal palace. 

Little as we know of his circumstances in life, we know 
less of his deeds; but we need to get but a brief glimpse 
of a man in action to know of what stuff he is made, 
provided the snap-shot is taken at a critical moment. It 
was at such a moment that the view we have of Uriah 
was secured, though doubtless it never occurred to him 
that he was passing through a crisis. If he had been 
asked to name such a period of his life, he would proba- 
bly have recalled the day he first met the enemy, and 
proved his valor. But the storms which test character 
at the root are not always accompanied by violent agita- 
tion aboveground. Not amid the din of strife in the 
open field, but in the soft, luxurious atmosphere of a 
king’s court, with everything about him to ravish the 
senges: and stupefy the conscience, does he stand forth 
the noblest-minded soldier of his time. It would be 
difficult to find in history, in so short a space, a more 
imposing display of soldier-like qualities. What dero- 
tion! What self-abnegation! What affection for com- 
rades and regard fur superiors iu office! Whatcontempt 
for the pleasures of life in the face of duty! What an 
exalted sense of honor! And yet it is an incident which 
probably would have escaped the notice of the most 
enterprising newspaper correspondent, and might never 
have been recorded but for the fact that the historian 
labored under the eye of Him who looks for character 
in every-day deeds, and not in the spectacular perform- 
ances of life. . 

An ordinary soldier would have welcomed the order 
which came to Uriah as a restless bird would welcome 
an invitation to leave its cage for an hour’s trial of its 
wings in the open air. No doubt “the boys” envied 
their comrade, and said he would have a glorious time 
revelling in the delights of city life after having so long 
endured the privations and austerities of the camp, 
But Uriah seems to have been one of the few men of his 
day who, like David, looked upon Israel's battles as the 
Lord's. The presence of the ark of God was a constant 
reminder that he was in God’s service, and, conscious that 
he was engaged in the highest duty, until dismissed from 
service he would know no other service. He did not 
fight as a hireling, with one eye toward the sunset and 
the other toward the commissariat. Ile did not wear 
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himself out trying to see how many duties he could 
eseape. He was not always dreaming about a furlough. 
Upon his heart duty was writ so large that it blotted out 
self. And so, when he came te Jerusalem, instead of 
secking release from service, he firmly refused the fur- 
Jough that was offered him, because, to his high way of 
thiuking, he could not afford to be off duty while the 
rest of Jehovah’s soldiers were at their posts; he could 
not enjoy the comforts of home while his comrades were 
enduring the hardships of camp ; he could not—it seemed 
an unmanly thing for a soldier to do—Sleep under a roof 
while the ark and his master were exposed before Rab- 
ba’. 

To the mind that is never employed with those things 
which appeal to our better nature, the conduct of 
this man in David's court is inexplicab'e. Surely he 
was a fool, not knowing what it was to have a good time, 
orelse a knave, not caring a whit for his family, But, 
expressed in the language of to-day, his course is easily 
understood by any mind that is not wholly given over to 
self. I know a man—to put it in its least serious aspect 
—who cannot enjoy a fine dinner a mile away from his 
family, because he knows that wife and babies are sit- 
timg around a scant table at home. And I know men 
: who will slip around the next corner, and enjoy an ice 
a or a soda alone, when wife and babies have not tasted a 

luxury for a whole summer. And who has not traveled 
with the man who, on approachipg,the station with a 
lunch-counter attachment, discontinues his friendly ad- 
vances, and, after a short struggle between greed and 
politeness, concludes to go out for a smoke, coming back 
by and by with a crumb on his beard, and a sneaking 
remark to the effect that he is raveuously hungry. 

One is not surprised to find coupled with Uriah's high 
sense of honor a courage which the mandate of a king 
could not shake. 

And this brave fellow, who was a soldier wherever he 
went, who would not stoop, who would not bend a hair’s 
breadth to even the appearance of littleness, this de- 



























































his greatest treasure by the king for whom he fought, 





same king, assisted by the general for whom he had 


pay to spend and be spent for others who may reward us 
with a murderous stab? Are not these unselfish, high- 
minded men run over and bruised and left behind on the 


one’s own good? If gold-winning is the sum of human 
existence, we may hesitate for an answer. It has hap- 
pened that an avaricious man has piled up more gold in 
» agiven time than his more honorable neighbor of equal 


answer this question : Which is the more attractive pic- 


him a rare record of faithfulness to his God, his king, 


his roaring all the day long? 
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yoted husband and comrade and patriot, was robbed of 
.-and at whose door he s!ept, and then murdered by that 


shown the deepest devotion. And is this the reward of 
an unselfish, noble, sacrificing life? After all, does it 


race-course of life? Is it worth while to be too good for 


talents, capital, and opportunities. But if it is not all of 
life to live, nor all of death to die, let the questioner 


ture,—a brave soldier lying in his grave in peace, behind 


and his country, saved from the consciousness of the 
dshonor of one who was perhaps unworthy of him, ora 
conscience-smitten king, writhing on his throne, trying 
to keep a guilty secret that is turning his moisture into 
the drought of summer, while his bones wax old through 


ploy slow Job Wetherby, who snailed the job all through 
the fall, to his serious loss. Then he had to pay the 
notes he signed for his brother-in-law Fielding; and his 
son-in-law, Sam Ketchem, let the drug business slip 
through his fingers in such a way he had to make an 
assignment, and the Adair homestead was mortgaged to 
help him pay one hundred ceuts on the dollar, But if 
he has failed to squeeze a fortune out of the world for 
his own special enjoyment, Luke’s loving-kindness has 
held out, and his sympathy and patience, and it is still 
his firm conviction that we came into this world to serve 
it with our small might and in perfect good-humor. His 
coats are ofien pathetically shabby. He sometimes wears 
patched boots. He does not seem to think he has any 
dignity to maintain, for he often drags little Tommy 
Ketchem, who is lame, to school on a sled, and I have 
seen him gallop up arid down his front veranda with his 
youngest grandchild on his back. 

He is not much to look at, being of a stumpy figure, 
and grizzled and bald with years, and he never makes 
speeches at prayer-meet'ngs or on other occasions when 
there is opportunity. If he ever fancies himself wise he 
gives no sign of it; but his children pay him adoring 
respect, and his pastor goes to him for advice- when in 
tight corners, and, were he to die, half the town would 
crowd about his house and stand in the dust or rain to 
pay him honor, Some one asked him, not long ago, how 
he could bear to let his daughter Anna, the beauty of 
the funiily, go to Japan as a medigal missionary. He 
looked at his questioner in evident surprise and per- 
plexity a moment, then answered gravely: ‘‘ I wouldn’t, 
if I had felt to meddle, but’”’—here his voice became 
confidential—‘ I have always felt that, when it came to 
serious matters, my children must decide for themselves. 
It’s a dreadful thing to— ur,”—he is not a fluent man, 
and paused for some time, then added,—“ well, meddle. 
It’s like putting your finger into a rosebud, and breaking 
it open. It seems to me there’s a point where a parent’s 
rights end, and all that is left for him is to stand back 
and sympathize.” 

Jonathan Dada, who lives in the other high-shouldered 
white house, married Luke Adair’s younger sister. He 
is a handsome man, and dignified enough for a bishop, 
and as particular about his toilet as a fine lady. His 
house fairly glitters with white paint, and his blinds are 
much greener than grass; but somehow the roses on his 
white trellis, though of the same stock as those in the 
Adair yard, do not flourish, and, as I have said, no dog 
in the neighborhood would make the mistake of going 
up his steps the better to watch for his friends. 

No better citizen than Jonathan Dada lives in our 


town. IfI had asum of money to invest, and knew not 


what to do with it, I would go to him, sure that he would 
give me sound business advice unmixed with an alloy 
of selfishness. If his life and mine were quite certain, 
I would lend him money without security or voucher, 


and had I a secret vault of goid I would lend him the 
key and bid him help himself, and let me know the 
weight at his own convenience. But so wonderfully 
complex is human nature, so shot through and through 
with mingled webs of desire and power, one, or even two, 
of the great virtues are insufficient to form an engaging 
character. So when I see the splendid old feltow march- 
ing down to the Citizens’ Ban’, of which he is president, 

















































I feel no surprise that his wift ‘3 a sufferer from chronic 
nervous prostration, and that his three sons early sought 
to escape his presence. Nervous and sensitive like their 
mother, and no more able to keep still than three light- 
ning-bugs, the first, and probably the last, command. 
they heard was, “‘ Will you keep still?” As soon as they 
could trot about, they were continually exhorted to “sit 
HEY hive side by side in the next block, in the high- still;” and these injunctions were enforced by sharp 
shouldered white houses Ezra Adair built for them cuffs and even thrashings,—for Mr. Dada is by nature a 
when they were married. The green blinds, the veran- great stickler for authority. 
das, the lawns and the paths, are just alike, as wellas | Unluckily, the strong vein of imagination and poetry 
the houses; but no one, not even a dog, mistakes one in the Adair blood cropped out strong in all three. 
home for the other. And when Tom begged for a violin, and William wrote 
Luke Adair’s marriec daughter and her three children verses, and James painted a cat’s head on a board, the 
Tive with him and his serene old wife, and Dr. Ezra, his father was moved to scornful anger. That Dame Nature 
son, drives over every day from the other side of the and the lads themselves had any rights in the disposal of 
river with some one of his little fo'ks; so if one does their future he could not understand, and a hint at it he 
not see a small figure on the Adair steps, one seesashin- considered an impertinence. So Tom slunk off to wicked 
ing head or two at the windows, and under the front old Pete Delong and learned to fiddle while his father 
steps, as well as at the side, you are sure to see little slept, and William went with him and fell in love with 
wooden horses or carts, or both, aud other treasured brazen little Elize, and the whole three went straight to 
belongings of childhood. Everybody in our square the bad; and, later, James ran away to New York, where 
wader thirty calls Mr. Adair “ grandpa,” and I know of he died of baffled hopes and hunger. 
no home to which the afflicted turn so naturally astohis. | These five or more years Jonathan and his wife have 
He has not been what is called a successful man. His lived alone, save for the company of their one domestic. 
big mill made flour by the old process long after the During banking hours the little Ketchems and Adairs 
Sthers had=put in new machinery. And when he did straggle over and comfort their grand-aunt with sweet 
conclude to change, he was benevolent enough to em- and sometimes sticky caresses, but when Mr. Dada’s 
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Two Fathers 


By Elizabeth Cumings, 
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dark form shadows the gate they rise and file away. 
Only Tommy the lame boy, who is the keenest, has the 
courage to meet him, and he sometimes waits, and very 
gravely shakes hands, as if he too were fifty and a bank 
president. sais , 

Mr. Dada holds forth to edificatidn dn all public occa- 
sions, as becomes a man in his position; and sometimes 
in prayer-meeting I hear a veiled allusion to his own 
bereavement, as “ one of the ways of an all-wise Provi- 
dence, who has mercy upon whom he wil! have mercy.” 
Never for an instant has the lonely soul felt himself to 
blame for his isolation. Often I have heard him say, 
with perfect self-approbation, that as a father he had 
nothing to reproach himself with ; and so impressive is 
his manner that, for a time, I am compelled to forget how 
industriously he chopped the wood for the cross he now 
finds so heavy. 


Belvidere, Iil. 
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A Little Child’s Faith 
By the Rev. George S. Carson 


HEN our Lord was on earth, we read that on one 
occasion he said to the multitudes who came to 
hear him: “ Except ye turri, and become as little children, 
ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom ‘of heaven.” 
And perhaps there is no particular in which we hare 
more need to become like little children than in the 
simplicity and strength of our faith, It is as natural for 
the child to believe and trust God as it is'common to 
doubt in after years, The faith of the little child puts 
us all toshame, The spiritual world is as real to him as 
the world of sense in which he daily moves. It is peo- 
pled with living beings,—God the Father, Jesus, the holy 
angels, and friends and loved ones who have been taken 
away from earth and who are waiting in heaven for those 
now in the world. These are as much great and ever- 
present realities to the little child as the home in which 
he lives, and the people with whom he meets and con- 
verses every day. 

It is as natural for the little child to ask God for what 
he wants as it is to make a request of his parents, and 
when he asks he believes he is going to receive. 

The following true incident which occurred in a Nova 
Scotian town is illustrative of this. Mack G was a 
little boy of about seven years of age, who had a good 
Christian mother, and had been taught from his infancy 
to take all his wants and cares.to his heavenly Father. 
Mack was very fond of going to church, and would not 
miss a service if he could possibly help it. One day, 
however, on returning home from church, after the 
morning service, his mother said to him, “I think you 
had better not go to church to-night, Mack ; it isn’t good 
for you to be out so late at night, and you know you 
always get very tired and sleepy in theevenings.” Mack 
was always accustomed to ready obedience, and though 
he could not conceal the look of disappointment he only 
replied, “‘ Very well, mama; if you say 80, it’s all right.” 
He was unusually quiet and thoughtful at dinner time, 
scarcely speaking a word, and when he returned from 
Sunday-schoo)] in the afternoon he went directly to his 
own room, where he remained till just a little before the 
bell rang for tea. Mr. and Mrs. G——could not account 
for this unusual conduct on the part of their little boy, and 
their surprise was not lessened when he came down from 
his room singing, as bright and happy as a child could 
be. From this onwards he seemed scarcely able to re- 
strain his good spirits. 

Before they had risen from the table, Mrs. G——, look- 
ing out'of the window, remarked what a charming even- 
ing it was, and, turning to Mack, said: “It is such a fine 
night, think you may go to church, after all, Mack.” 

The little fellow showed no extra signs of delight, Lut, 
looking up to his mother with a smile on his face, said: 
“TI knew you were going to let me go to church this 
evening, mama, before I came to tea.” 

“Did you?” replied Ais mother, not a little sur- 
prised, for she was not accustomed to change her mind 
after having made a promise or given acommand. “ How 
did you know that, my son?” 

“ Well,” said Mack, “ when I came home from Sunday- 
school this afternoon, I just went up to my room and told 
God how much I wanted to go to dlrurch this evening, 
and asked him if he wouldn’t make my dear mama will- 
ing to let me go, and I was sure I heard him telling me 
that he would; and after that I knew I was going.” 

It was his faith in God as the hearer and answerer of 
prayer that had produced the sudden cheerfulness in 





their little boy, for which Mr. and Mrs, G—— could not at" 





first account, such faith, however, instead of surprising 
us, ought to be the normal attitude of our minds toward 
God. Why should our little ones grow up to doubt or 
to distrust their heavenly Father, in whom, in their 
childhood, they put such implicit faith? Certainly this 
ought not to be, Someone other than the child him- 
self must be to some extent responsible for this loss. 
Can it be that we, whose it is to lead these little ones to 
the Saviour, are- by our own distrustful lives teaching 
them to doubt? Is the unbelief which we express in 
our words and actions a stumbling-block to the faith of 
the children in our homes, who never knew what it was 
to doubt God’s word until they saw the evidences of dis- 
trust in us? 

Such a possibility might well lead us parents and 
teachers to serious reflection, and for the sake of the 
little ones, who look up to us daily for light and guid- 
ance, as well as for our own sakes, to watch against un- 
belief, and to utter with fresh earnestness the prayer of 
the disciples, “ Increase our faith.” “ Make us little 
children once more in simple, childlike trust.” 


Pictou, Nova Scotia. 





The Pink Dress 


By Alix Thorn 


T LAY on the counter in plain sight, a big roll of 

pink calico, and Bess’s bright eyes soon spied it. 

How lovely it was! Just the color of the apple blos- 
soms in the orchard at héme. She would be the hap- 
piest little girl in the world, she thought, if only she 
could have a dress made of it. In her closet were hang- 
ing plenty of sober dark dresses, she remembered, but 
not one pink one. Shé didn’t really need a new frock. 
This is what her mother would say, shou!d she ask her, 

_and tears filled the big brown eyes. Perhaps you think 
her foolish, yet this little maiden was only eight years 
old. Suddenly a bright idea flashed into her mind. 
Why couldn’t she earn some money, and buy it for 
herself? 

** Bess, Bess!’ called her father, “ it’s time we started 
for home.” ? 

So with one last look at the counter, the little girl ran 
out and clambered on the high seat of the farm wagon. 
Once a week her father drove in with eggs and butter 
from the farm, and brought back groceries in exchange. 
A tall jug of molasses stood under the seat at this 
moment, and a big bag of brown sugar kept it company. 

Bess was very quiet all the long ride home, wondering 
what she possibly could do. It was too early to pick 
currants, the tin-pedler had just been tothe house and 
bought every single rag; there didn’t seem to be any 
way for her to earn money. That evening she told her 
father all about it, and he suggested something. I think 
you could never guess what. He told her he would pay 
her twelve and a half cents a day to drop corn, and she 
promised gladly. 

The next morning early she started for the field with 
her father and brothers. 

Her father guided the plow over the moist earth, 
leaving a long brown furrow behind him. Bess followed, 
dropping corn, grain by grain, from a little bag she 
hell. Up and down, up and down the long field she 
went; the sun shone hotly, and her feet grew tired, but 
she thought of the pink dress and trudged bravely on. 
Ounce she heard a great flutter above her head. It was 
a large flock of crows, who watched the yellow corn with 
their bright eyes, Coubtless wondering what the little 
girl meant by throwing it away in such a queer fashion 
whea it was so good to eat. They didn’t know she was 
planting seed that in a short time would turn into little 
green sprouts, and afterwards grow straight and tall, at 
last a field of waving corn. However, the crows never 
came very near, for in a corner of the fence stood a 
scarecrow, that turned round and round and waved his 
long arms in a most alarming way whenever the wind 
blew. 

For six long days Bess worked in the field, and at the 
end of that time seventy-five cents was dropped into her 
little brown hand, 

The team was to go to the store next day, and it 
seemed as if the time would never pass. 

Suppose alt the pink calico was sold. Dreadful 

. thought! Every one must want a dress like it. But 
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when she walked up to the counter the next afternoon, 
to her great delight there lay the calico, pink as ever. 

It would be hard to find a more delighted little girl 
than Bess as she rode home with the precious bundle 
clasped close in her arms. 

Well, at last the dress was made, with a ruffled sun- 
bonnet to match, and, though Bess had many other 
prettier dresses afterwards, there was never one she 
efijoyed more. 

This all happencd sixty years ago, when my grand- 
mother was a little girl, Folded across the foot of her 


bed lies a patchwork quilt, and hiding away in one 
corner is a faded square of pink calico, fur slre herself 
was that little girl. 


Meriden, Conn. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work Will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns. 


Sunday-School Bookkeeping 
Annual Reports Made Easy 
By Josephine Pesinger 


OT all system, but a great deal of system, is required 
in Sunday-school work, especially in the secre- 
tary’s department. 

The Ross Street Presbyterian Sunday-school, Brook- 
lyn, New York, has had as its faithful superintendent 
for the past fifteen years Mr, J. Carlisle Loudon, who 
arranged a set of books for his school that give perfect 
satisfaction. If kept up to date,all facts and figuris 
relating to the secretary’s work can be supplied at a 
moment’s notice, thus making the compilation of annual 
reports extremely simple. This is desirable, as Piresby- 
terian Sunday-schools in the eastern district of Brooklyn 
are required to furnish four annual reports dating from 
different periods, The year of the Brooklyn Presbytery 
ends March 31; the Eastern District Sunday-school 
Association, September 31; the Kings Coynty Sunday- 
school Association, December 31; while a fourth is com- 
piled for the individual school at the close of its fiscal 
year. , 

The books kept by this school may appropriately be 
named ‘the Perpetual Register, the yearly Attendance 
Book, the Receiving Book, Dismission Book, and Minute 
Book. 

The Perpetual Register contains the name, residence, 
age, cluss, father’s name, and whom introduced by, of 
every scholar during the thirty-two years since the 
organization of the school. The names are entered cach 
week, dated and registered in succession, The name 
and register number are also piaced in the index of the 
book, ruled as a bank index, cach page being divided 
into columns headed with the vowels of the alphabet. 
The name is entered in the column which corresponds 
with the first vowel in the surname. Dy reference to 
this index, in a moment any special name can be traced 
back to the date of entrance, and the Attendance Book 
for that year will show the beginning of his or her record. 
This register also contains the list of all officers elected 
and teachers appointed, giving tlie dates and respective 
positions. These are indexed in red ink to distinguish 
them. In case of withdrawal, the cause and date are 
entered opposite to the name. In May, 1894, the school 
celebrated its thirtieth anniversary, and the s;ecial pro- 
gram conta'ned a seniority list, giving the date of en- 
trance and the number of years of continuous service of 
every officer and teacher connected with the school. 
Considerable interest was manifested in the list, as but 
few remembered just when they first attended. Without 
the Perpetual Register it would be next to impossible 
to compile such a list, but with it it proved a simple 
matter. 

The yearly Attendance Book, having a page for each 
class, contains the records of attendance as indicated by 
the individual class-books. These records are trans- 


ferred week!y for aspecial purpose. The school believes — 
that any legitimate means to secure regular attendance is 


proper to be adopted; for how can children receive — 


Bible instruction unless they are present at the school? 


The church prints a weekly calendar containing notices ~ 


of all meetings, They are distributed in the pews on 
Sunday morning, and, as the school bears part of the 
expense, it is given the fourth page for its matter. On 
it is printed each week a list of classes having one hun- 
dred per cent in attendance, the teacher included, on 
the previous Sunday. These classes are indicated by 
their department, class number, and name of teacher; 
namely: 


CLASSES HAVING 100% IN ATTENDANCE MAY 10, 1896, 
Youne Lapies’ Dipper CLAssEs. 
No. 7. Mrs. A. R. King. 
No. 9. Miss E. O. Peck. 
YounG MEnN’s BIBLE CLASSES. 
No, 1. Mr. J. P. Jones, 
No. 4. Mr, G. 8, Adams. 
GIRLS’ INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 
No. 2. Miss L. M. Green. 


3oYs’ INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 


No. 17. Miss F. A. Taylor. 
No. 24. Mr. G. A. Harris. 


Since the adoption of the scheme this perfect attend- 
ance has increased from two or three classes per week to 
twenty-seven out of fifty-five. The Young Men’s Bible 
Classes display the greatest interest in the plan, Besides 
this list on the Annunciator, notice is given of all Home 
Department meetings, expositions of the Sunday-school 


“lessons, etc., and, at the close of each month, the attend- 


ance per Sunday, average attendance, and the total clase 
collections. 

Ilaving a plan to improve the daily attendance, the 
idea is carried still farther by means of a quarterly roll 
of honor arranged alphabetically by departments, which 
contains the name of every officer, teacher, and scholat 
who has been present at every session. In the infant 
department one absence is allowed, In connection with 
the roll for the last quarter of the year, an annual roll is 


also printed, which allows one absence in the maim. —— 


school and three in the infant class, 

The roll-of-honor table stands in a conspicuous part of 
the room each Sunday. It was designed and made 
expressly for this purpose, and consists of a table about 
four feet high, on which rests an open book. Above it 
are the words “ Roll of Hunor;” below it, “ Be thou 
faithfulaauto death ;” while on either side of the book are 


carved a cross and crown, the emblems of the school, 


The entire stand is of finely polished wood, neatly carved. 
The roll is printed to fit the two pages of the book, and 
protected and held secure by two fitted pieccs of plate 
glass. As the cost of one hundred and fifiy of the rolls 
is Lut a trifle more than for the one copy needed for the 
stand, one is given to each person whose name is enrolled 
upon it. : 

Brooklyn is famous for its Sunday school Anniversary 
Day parades, and it seems but proper to give special 
honor to the cluss having the best record of attendance 
from one parade to the next, other comparisons being 
eqittal. The banner-class list is compiled May 1, and the 
class having the highest standing marches at the head of 
the school in the parade, carrying an appropriate banner. 
A method is adopted for this list by which an equitable 
average is obtained, which makes it as fair for a class of 
nine members as for one of three. The unit, one, repre- 
sents each class, large or small. One absence in the 
class of nine reduces the standing one-ninth, while an 
absence in the other class reduces it one-third. A class 
with three times the number of members is entitle! to 
three times the number of absences to be proportionate, 
The standing of the classes is fuund monthly, and added 
for the year. Were there no additions to or withdraw- 
als from the classes, a year!y computation would be 
easier, but as the classes vary in membership, it is im- 
possible to reckon annually with but one set of figures, 
To find what number represents each class fur the 
month, the formula is this: Divide the number of pres- 
ent marks for the month by the number of members in 
the class. As one represents each class for each Sunday, 
fifty-two will equal the year, provided there is no vaca- 
tion. In Ross Strect School, this year, the banner class 


has forty and one-fourth out of a possible forty-three — 


points. 

All of these attendance schemes work to the satisfae- 
tion of the officers and teachers, and have been copied by 
other schools to advantage. 

The Receiving Book contains the names of all new 
scholars, with full particulars, similar ‘to the Perpetual 
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while the furmer often has to note a person who was_ 
dismissed years before and then returns, Such are 
marked “O. R.,” meaning “ old record ” scholars. 

The Dismission Book is used to enter all withdrawals, 

ing the date, cause, class number, and position. No 
- @ead wood is allowed to remain on the attendance books. 
 Acchild is marked ‘“ Left” the same day it is so reported. 

The Minute Book records the minutes of the teacher’s 
business meetings. 

The Ross Street School bas 2 home secretary,—not a 
secretary of the Home Departmcat, but an elected officer 
who transfers ali records and compiles all lists at home, 
go that another position can be filled on Sunday in the 
* {infant department. The box of class-books and special 
Memoranda are taken to her house each week by the 
sexton. Besides the regular books of the school, Miss 
Pesinger keeps a small day-book, The first page shows 
the organization in detail on January 1. Each Sunday 
the new scholars are added and the dismissions sub- 
tracted, and the result is the actual membership. Thus, 
ata glance, the number on the roll at any stated time 
can be readily given. 

The superintendent has a pocket record of the mem- 
bership, in which the home secretary makes weekly 
- @hanges. In it is kept a record of the hymns, Scripture, 
prayer, attendance, collection, conversions, deaths, 
weather, and all special events that transpire. The 
annual reports of secretary, treasurer, and librarian are 
entered, so that in future years these little books will 
show the history of each year ‘a a nutshell, 

In the infant class the attendance is obtained by small 
numbered tickets. When a child first enters the class 
he receives a card six by nine inches, the lower fiye 
inches being perforated into twenty-five tickets, each 
‘reading : 
























































































I nekipaste Cass, Ross STREET 
é Pres. 8. SCHOOL, 

A 

Present. 


The heading of the card explains its use. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL 
OF THE 
ROSS STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





INFANT-CLASS ATTENDAKCE CARD. 


This certifies that Clifford Harris is a member of the class, 
nd is registered No. 5, 


Norice TO PARENTS. 
 - 1, You will please preserve this certificate, aud hang it up in 
Mine convenient place at home. Every Sunday take off one of 
» the little cards for the scholar to bring to the school. 
2, A new attendance eard wij! be given to the scholar when 
‘needed to replace the old one. 
8. If your child is sick, seud the teecher word immediately. 


The infant class of this school meets in the church 
parlor, apart from the main school. As each child enters 
the room, he drops his attendance ticket and collection 
into a basket on the secretary’s t-dle near the door. It 
can readily be seen how easily the report of the class is 
Obtained for announcement in the main room. The 
secretary keeps two books, 2m alphabetical list of the 
members, giving the residence and register number for 
quick reference in Jooking up any special child, and a 
record book in which the attendance is marked, each 
child present being known by his ticket in the basket, 
through his register number. 

Secretary's work is made easy by keeping it up to 
date. Although it may take a little longer time weekly, 
it often saves considerable at the end of the year, besides 
the satisfaction of having all reports exact. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Be 


Among Sunday-school records the 

pases honor-roll often has a place. This 

may be kept in a book, and reported monthly or quar- 
terly, or it may take the form of a large sheet to be hung 
conspicuously in the Sunday-school room. In a Buffalo 
Sund:zy-school two wall honor-rolls are used. They are 
home-made and inexpensive. One records the bringing 

» in of new scholars; the other, perfect quarterly attend- 
ance. Each roll consists of two sheets of cardboard 
(22 X 28 inches), pasted together side by side with a 
piece of white cloth, to make one large sheet. A head- 

ing in large letters, red and black, shows whether the 
“Roll of Honor” is for’securing new members or for 
Attendance. When a new scholar ia brought in, the 











-Reviater, exvep! that the latter enters the name but once, name of the one bringing bim is printed.on the roll for 


new scholars, and a red paper star is placed after the 
name. If this one brings a second new scholar, a blue 
star is added, and other colors follow es quired. At 
the end of the year, awards aro given to the four having 
the largest number of stars. The roll for attendance is 
similar, perfect attendance for one quarter being marked 
by a red seal, for a second quarter by a blue seal, with 
green and gilt for the third and fourth quartérs; and 
there is special recognition of a whole year’s perfect 
attendance, 
ss 


Simple expedients are not always the 
first thought of.. One Pennsylvania 
superintendent has for a hong time 
wrestled with his school in the endeavor to have the 
scholars put. away their story-papers unread during 
the closing exercises of the school. Now, instead of the 
papers being distributed to the school before or during 
the closing exercises, they are handed to the scholars at 
the door of the building as they pass out on their way 
home. No more reading of papers during the session 
in that school! 


Distributing 
Story-Papers 

















Why Bob Didn’t Want to Go to 
Sunday-School 
By Ella Lyle 


HEN Bob said he wasn’t going to Sunday-school 
any more, I didn’t even say, ‘‘ Why not?” for 
about a minute, I was so surprised. Bob and I have 
been going to Sunday-school years and years, and I sup- 
posed we’d keep on going after we walked with canes 
and crutches; but I’ve heard of people—boys especially 
—who come to a time when they think they are too big 
to go to Sunday-school, and I immediately looked at 
Bob with that kind of an eye to see if there were signs 
that he had arrived at that age. I remembered that 
mother said he was outgrowing his clothes frightfully,— 
and he had begun to want more starch in his collars and 
cuffs; so I settled it then and there that his age was the 
trouble. But I knew he expected me to say, “ Why 
not?” so I said it. Maybe it is better not to encourage 
boys to grumble and find fault, as a general thing; but 
I will say that for Bob, that he grumbles a long time in 
his mind before it comes out. 

Well, after asking why, he didn’t seem very ready to 
say, so I hinted the reason I thought it was, but Bob 
said it wasn’t; and pretty soon I found out it was on 
account of Mr. Grimes. Mr. Grimes has been Bob’s 
teacher ever since Mr. Gould died. He is what Aunt 
Martha calls a “ pillar; ” and after hearing what Bob 
says about him, I should call him one myself, if a pillar 
means something that stands still when it ought to 
move, even if a little dust falls on you. © 

Bob objects awfully to having a pillar for a Sunday- 
sehool teacher. He admits that M:. Grimes may have a 
great deal of religion,—and perhaps no one can have too 
much,—but I do think, with Bob, that a great deal of 
religion and not one bit of imagination is worse than 
our going off to the picnic with a quart jar of plum pre- 
serves, and leaving the sandwiches home on the kitchen 
table. Mother’s preserves are lovely, but we can’t eat 
them clear,—and Mrs. Morris gave us some bread, but 
you can’t pass brains around so easily, 

I don’t suppose Mr. Grimes can help not. having any 


_ imagination, but, all the same, Bob declares that such an 


afflicted person ought not to have a class. To show 
what a blank hole his teacher’s imagination is, I'll tell 
you what Bob said happened a few Sundays ago, and 
you can judge for yourself. A!l the boys in Bob’s class 
are just like him, very fond of Bible stories, and they 
hunt around to find good ones after Mr. Grimes has 
asked all the questions on the lesson leaf,—which is his 
idea of teaching a Sunday-schoo! class. Jim Jenkins 
wanted to read about Ananias and Sapphira, so they 
did; and after burying both him and his wife for telling 
such a story, the boys read on about how awfully scazed 
everybody was, and then it was Mr. Grimes’s turn to 
read the next verse, which he did this way: “ And by 
the hands of the apostles were many signs and wonders 
wrought among the people; (and they were all with one 
accord in Solomon’s pouch ! ”) 


es ot 


Ot inden; ansaed e liable (eae Seeks; but 
when Jim pointed out that ft wasn’t a pouch, and Mr, 
Grimes saw for himself, aféey putting on his other glasses, 
he was perfectly astonished, and said he had been read- 
ing “ pouch” all his life. And- ne remarkable part of 
the whole thing is that when "Bob, who does love to 
know everything, asked him what kind of a pouch he 
supposed it was, arid why he thought it was put in the 
story, Mr. Grimes couldn't squeeze out a single idea, but 
just said that he had never wondered one minute about 
it,—that if it was in the Bible, it ought to be there, and 
was all right, and, since it wasn’t there, it was just as 
well he hadn’t bothered his brains wondering. over it. 
That man has no idea what brains are for! 

Well, that is Mr. Grimes on imagination,—and. you 
ean see from this one little thing how interesting: he 
must be asa teacher. Too much imagination isn’t good; 
it’s like a flower-garden that crowds out the beans and 
cabbages,—and flowers are not very filling if you are 
hungry; but a garden without a single flower isn’t 
attractive, and when boys like Bob go on a strike, you 
can’t help thinking that a few flowers planted here and 
there would be a great deal better. 

And then Bob objects to another thing in Mr. Grimes, 
that some boys wouldn’t mind; he doesn’t think it’s 
just the thing for a Bunday-seheo! teacher to chew 
tobacco. Bob didn’t pretend to say it was sinful; but 
if you only knew how delicate that boy’s stomach is, you 
could understand that Bob would rather be absent than 
present. On the whole, I didn’t blame him for planting 
himself in the rocking-chair and letting me go off by 
myself. I knew mother would settle him when she 
came home, but he really had my sympathy. 

I don’t know how things would have ended. if Mr. 
Grimes hadn’t been taken down providentially with the 
rheumatism, and given up the class himself. Nobody 
likes to speak of removing a pillar, and the worst thing 
about a pillar is that he may stand for’ years in the 
wrong place, and people don’t daresay a word. 

Every one knows that it isn’t an easy job to be ‘2 good 
Sunday-school teacher; I myself heard mentioned at 
the last Sunday-school convention, from ten to fifteen 
things that ought to be well mixed up in the same per- 
son to make a really first-class teacher,—and even more 
things that should be left ummixed,—but [ don’t sup- 
pose the speakers thought. it was worth while. to say any- 
thing-about imagination and tobacco; yet there was 
Bob, bent and determined that he wouldn’t go to Sun- 
day-school for these very reasons. He and mother 
would have had a regular tussle if the rheumatism 
hadn’t opened up like the: Red Sea, and Mr: Dawson 


taken the class. It was a great pity about Mr. Grimes, , 


for he was a good man, 


Newark, N. J. 
CD 
Fostering a missionary spirit in the 
Paste Spirit clas is not to be neglected, even when 


the whole Sunday-school is organized 
into one missionary society. It is still more important if 
there are no general missionary plans and exercises. Miss 
Anna Foote, the teacher of a class of young ladies in Trin- 
ity Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, encourages individual mission work on their part. 
Every Sunday each one reports, so far as her work can be 
publicly spoken of in theclass, For example, one is espe- 


cially interested in collecting reading-matter to send to a 


leper hospital; another goes daily to a hospital to teach 
a little boy to read while he lies helpless with a broken 
leg ; and two others have been securing proper clothing 
for a little girl, so that she may be adle to attend the 
Sunday-school, Each member of the class gave a bock 
containing the story of Christ to some one who would be 
helped by it at Easter, and at Christmas all united in 
providing a dinner for a poor family. So this teacher is 
constantly stimulating her scholars to think of others 
less fortunate than themselves. 


Bo 


Fishing and botanizing excursions 
wits their young-lady teacher have 
, been eagerly enjoyed by a class of boys 
in a Sunday-school near New York. Sometimes all go 
together to a neighboring bowling-alley and have a hearty 
contest, in which the boys are allowed to shout to their 
hearts’ content. Often they meet inddors at the teacher’s 
housé to make scrap-books, or, what they like better still, 
to cut out paper soldiers from inexpensive pictured sheets, 
and paste on cardboard standards to make the soldiers 
stand ap in martial form,—books and soldiers to go to 
children in hospitals, The class adore jor cs _tinoee 
zetting he igri on ee 2 


Class Excursions 
and Indoor Work 










Lesson Calendar 


1. July 5.—David, King of Judah 








2am, 2: 1-11 
2. July 12.—David, King over All Israel 2 Sam. 5 : 1-12 
3. July 19.—The Ark Brought to Jerusajem ................. ....2 Sam. 6; 1-12 
4. July 26.—God’s Promises to David.................. ...2 Sam. 7: 416° 





5. August 2.—David’s Kimdmes’......... ...ccccccsees coseree cosnsnene 2 Sam. 9: 123 
6. August 9.—David's Victori 2 Sam. 10: 8-19 
7. August 16,—David's Confession and For- 








BA VOMOSS. ..00. oe. ccecescccnsennn ren neeee Pea, 32: 1-11 
_ & August 23.—Abealom's Rebel lon.....0.......ccccesesceseerseeeee 284m, 15: 1-12 
9. August 30.—Absalom’s Defeatand Death... .......2S8am. 18: 9-17, 32, 33 
10, September 6.—David’s Love for God’s House.............. 1 Chron. 22: 6-16 * 
11, September 13.—David’s Gratitude to God......:... eatacetnaae 2 Sam. 22: 40-5) 
#2. September 20.—Destructive Vices................ccrsesseeseers PROV. 16: 22-33 
13. September 27.—Review. . 
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The American Institute of Sacred Literatur 
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2... 
Study 7.—David’s Sin and 
Repentance 
,2 Samuel 11: 2 to 12: 25; P-alms 32, 51. 


I, Crrricism. 


It is generally agreed that verses 18 and 19 of Psalm 51 
are not a part of the original Psalm, or, at least, could not 
hate been utiered by David. Omitting these, the most 
serious arguments against the Davidic authorship are the 
remarkable spirituality thereby implied in David’s character, 
so far in advance of what the history relates about him, and 
the close kinship of these Psalms with passages and ideas in 
writings belonging to the Exile. If David be regarded as one 
far ahead of his age spiritually, one who anticirated pro- 
phetic ideas, Psalms 32 and 51 may be attributed to him with 
confidence. 


1. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 


David's deliberate sin culminates in the murder of Uriah 
the Hittite, and the marriage with Bathsheba (11 : 2-27). 
The prophet Nathan brings home to David the mean and 
selfish character of his crime (12: 1-12). David's conscience 
is aroused, and -he utters a hear}felt prayer for pardon 
(Psa. 51: 1-17). Nathan announces his pardon and punish- 
ment (2 Sam. 12: 13,14). The little child dies, notwith- 
standing David’s supplication (2 Sam. 12: 15-23), David is 
achanged man. Psalm 32 expresses his. matured judgment 
after this experience, giving utterance to the thought that he 
only is truly happy who is sure of the forgiveness of God. 


III. Toprcs ror Strupy. 


1. Darii’s Sin, (1.) How prepared for. Ifthe order of 
chapters in 2 Samuel is the order of the history, so that the 
prayer of chapter 7 precedes, how utterly inexcusable and 
inexplicable! If chapters 6 and 7 are subsequent in time to 
chapter 12, then one may take into account the morally 
deadening influence of constant warfare plus luxurious in- 
action on the part of the natural leader (2Sam.21:17). (2.) 
How considered. What would a king of Assyria or of Tyre, 
or one of their subjects, have thought about such a matter? 
What a proof of the genuine moral fiber of Israel, that both 
Bathsheba and David were deeply concerned! (3.) How 
characterized. ‘The prophet lays stress on the contemptible 
meanness, the utter selfishness, the wicked injustice, of David's 
act. Even beyond this, David see:, is his unfaithfulness to God, 
whose representative he is unto the people (12:13; Psa. 51: 4). 
(4.) Its result. A desire for moral and spiritual rejuvenation 
(Psa. 51: 10-12), a genuine desire to do God’s will through 
the renewed life (Psa. 51 : 14, 15; 32:11), and, perhaps, the 
bringing of the ark to Jerusalem and the desire to build a 
temple for it. (5.) Its consequences. Related in chapters 
13 20. 

2. Psalm 32. (1.) Its outline. “Happy is the man who 
cin. honestly say that he is forgiven (vs. 1,2). I sufféred 
grievously as long as I refused to confess my sin (vs. 3, 4), 
but by frank confessior I obtained forgiveness (v. 5). There- 
fore let those who-wish to serve Jehovah abide close to him ; 
he will help them (vs. 6, 7), will be a teacher and guide (vs. 
8-10). Let cvery one rejoice in Jehovah’ (v. 11).” (2) Its 
thoughts. (a.)"Only he who is conscious of God’s forgive- 
ness can be truly happy. (6.) Honest confession is the only 
way of obtaining God’s forgiveness. (c.) Repentance means, 


not merely confession, but a renewed activity along right 


lines. (3.) Its application. Whether it originally referred 
to David or io the nation in exile is a question of minor 


importance. It expresses (with Psalm 51) the appropriate 
 Utterance of a truly penitent soul. 





and thou forgavest the iniquity 


Lesson 7, August 16, 1896 
‘David’s Confession and Forgiveness 


Gotpey TExt: Cr.at: in me a clean heart, O God; and 


rencw @ st yht spirit within m-.—Psa. 51 : 10. 


(Psa. 32: 1-11. Memory verses: 1-5.) 
Read also Psalm 51 
COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 

A Psalm of David, Maschil. A Psalm of Duvid. Mascl.il. 

1 Blessed is he whose transgres- 1 Blessed is he whose transgres- 
sion fs forgiven, whose sin ¢ sion is forgiven, whose sin is 

, 

cite. covered, 


2 Blessed is the man unto whom 
2 Blessed isthe man unto whom the Lorp import not ini- 


the LorD imputeth not iniquity, quity, 
and in whose Spirit there is no And in whose spirit there is no 
guile. guile. 
‘ 3 When I kept silence, my bones 
3 When I kept silence, m waxed old 
bones waxed old through my Through my roaring all the 
roaring all the day long. . day long. 


4 For day and night thy hand 
was heavy upon me: 

My moisture was changed ! as 

with the drought of suramer. 


4 For day and night thy hand 
was heavy upon me : my moisture 
is turned into the drought of 


summer. Sclah, [Selah 
5 I acknowledged my sin unto 5 I acknowlsdged my sin unto 
thee, and mine iniquity 


thee, and mine iniquity have I 
not hid. I said, I will confess 
my transgressions unto the LorpD; 


have I not hid : 

I said, I will confess my trans- 
gressions unto the Lorp; 

And thou forgavest the ini- 
quity of my sin. (Selah 

6 For this let every one-that is 
godly pray unto thee ?in a 
time when thou mayest be 
foand : 

Surely when the great waters 
overflow they shall not reach 
unto him. 

7 Thou art my hiding place; 
thou wilt preserve me from 
trouble ; 

Thou wilt compass me about 
with songs of deliverance. 

(Selah 

8 I will instruct thee and teach 
thee in the way which thou 
shalt go: 

I will counsel thee with mine 
eye upon thee. 

9 Be ye not as the horse, or as 
the mule, which. have no 
understanding : 

Whose ¢rappings must be Lit 
and bridle to hold them in, 

,»® Else they will not come near 


of my sin. Selah. 

6 For this shall every one that 
is godly pray unto thee in a time 
when thou mayest be found: 
surely in the floods of great 
waters they shall not come nigh 
unto Lim, 

7 Thou art my hiding place; 
thou shalt preserve ine from 
trouble ; thou shalt compass me 
about with songs of deliverance, 
Selah. 

8 I will instruct thee and teach 
thee in the way which thou shalt 
go: I will guide thee with mine 
eye. 

9 Be ye not as the horse, or as 
the mule, which have no under- 
standing : whose mouth must be 
Reld in with bit and bridle, lest 
they come near unto thee. 


rT unto thee. 
oO SoEpy. RenEENE cnet 00 te the 10 Many sorrows shall be to the 
wicked : but he that trustcth in wicked : 


the Lorp, mercy shall compass 
him about. 

11 Be glad in the Lorn, and re- 
joice, ye righteous : 
joy, all ye that are upright in 
heart. 


But he that trusteth in the 
e Lorp, mercy shall compass 
him about. 
1l Be glad in the Lorp, and re- 
joice, ye righteous : 
And shout for joy, all ye that 
are upright in heart. 


and shout for 





10r, into 2 Or,in the time of Anding out sin * Or, That they come not near 

The American Revisers would substitate “ groaning “ for “ roarin 
in verse 3, and add mag. * Heb. roaring”; “ lovingkindness” for 
“mercy” in verse 10; and “Jehovah” for “the Lory” wherever it 
occurs. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: God's Care of his Chogen. 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QvuaRtTeER: Je chose David also 
his servant, and tool: him from the sheepfolds.—Psa. 78 : 70 


Lesson Topic: 


f 1. The Blessings of Forgiveness, vs. 1,2, 6 b-11. 
\ 2. The Way to Forgiveness, vs. 3-6 a. 


Blessing with Abundant Forgiveness. 
OUTLINE : 


Daity Home READINGS: 


M.—Psa. 32: 1-11. Dayid's confession and forgiveness. 
—Rom. 7: 14-25. The sinful nature. 

W.—Joel 2 : 12-19. Hope for the penitent. 

T.—Ezra 9: 5-15. Confession of sin. 

F.—Psa. 51: 7-19. Prayer for forgiveness. 

S.—Ezek. 36 : 22-31. Cleansing. 

S.—Psa. 103 : 1-18. Praise for pardon. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The beavy type indicates the lesson.) 


_ 
Lesson Analysis 


I. THE BLESSINGS OF FORGIVENESS, 


1. Sin is Covered : . 
Blessed is he . . . whose sin is covered (1) 


Thou hast covered all their sim (Psa. 85 : 2). 
Blessed are they ... whose sins are covered (Rom. 4 : 7). 


2. Iniquity is not imputed : 

Unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity (2). 
Righteousness might be reckoned unto them (Rom. 4 : 11), 
It was reckoned unto him for rigateousn s; (Jas. 2: 23). 
3-~-Guile is Eradicated : 

In whose spirit there is no guile (2). 


An Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile! ey 
). 


47.) 
Neither was guile found in his mouth (' Pet. 2 






The great wa ers... sha!l not reach unto him (6), 


They shall not overflow thee (Isa. 43 : 2). 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory (1 Cor. 15 ; 57). 


5- Instruction is Assured : 
I will instruct thee and teach thee (8), 
we —— thee to hear his yoice, that he might instruct thee (Deut, — 
His ‘Gol doth instruct him aright, and doth teach him (Isa. 28 ; 26), 
6. Mercy is Assured : 
Mercy shali compass him abqut (10), 
My mercy shall ut part from him (2 Sim. 7 : 15) 
Surely goodness aud mercy shall follow me (Psa. 23: 6). 
7. Joy is Appropriate : 
Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye righteous (11). 
Let the righteous be glad ; let them rejoice (Psa. 68 : 3). 
Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord (Phil. 8; 1). , 


Il. THE WAY TO FORGIVENESS. 
1. Not Mourning in Despondency : 
When I kept silence, my bones w xed old (3), 
Get thee up; wherefore art thou thus fallen upon thy face? (Josh: 
Ww hat taunt thou here, Elijah? .. . Go, return (1 Kings 19 +14, 16). 
2. But Appeal unto God : 
I acknowledged my sin unto thee (5). 


They cried, and their ery came up unto God (Exod, 2 : 23). . 
Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you (Jas: 4 : 8). 


3- With Confession of Sin: * 

I said, I will confess my transgressions (5). 
by PN confesseth and forsaketh them shall obtain mercy (Prov. 
If we cones our sins, he is faithful to forgive (1 John 1 : 9). 


ae a 


Verse 1.—"' Blesse‘l is he whose transgression is forgiven.” 
The wretcheduess of the tinner; (2) The clemency of God; (3) 
blessedness of the pardoned. 
Verse 4,—‘* Day und night thy haud was heavy upon me,” (i) 
Divine displeasure with sin; (2) Human suffering under sin. 
Verst 5.—" Thou forgavest the ae ad of my sia.’ (1) Sin com. 
mitted ; (2) Penalty incurred ; (3) Forgiveness bestowed. } 
—‘Thou wilt preserve me from trouble.” (1) A troublous — 
w anne (2) A gracious Preserver ; (3) A triumphant preservation. 
erse 10,—"* He that trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall compass him 


about.”’ (1) The supreme object of trust ; (2) The simple act of trust; 
(3) pee blessed consequences of trust. 

rse 11.—‘‘ Be glad in the Lord.”’ (1) The duty of gladness; (2 
The: sphere of gladness ; (3) The incentives to gladness, 


AA» 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical. Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


ISTORICAL Connection.—This Psalm has evidently 
been selected for the present lesson on account of its 
supposed, or supposable, reference to Duvid’s great sin, 
Hence it is desirable to have correctly in mind certain facts 
concernimg that sin, that we may be able at least to use it as 
an illustrative instarce for interpreting the psalm. 

Tue Narratives.—The narrative that treats of the sin 
(2 Sam. 11: 1 to 12: 25) begins wih the beginning of the 
campaiga in which the Ammonites were subjngated, David's 
twelfth campaign (see “ Lesson Surroundings” of last lesson), 
includes ccrtain incidents of that campaign, and is directly 
fullowed by the short narrative (2 Sam. 12°: 26-31) that tells © 
of its completion. 

Dartes.—The events related in the narrative concerning 
David and Bathsheba covered not less, and perhaps con-— 
siderably more, than two years, The capture of Rabbah and 
the other Ammonite cities probably occurred within the first 
fex months of that time, very likely within the interval be- 
tween David's sin and his repentance. For reasons given in 
connection with the last lesson, we must hold that Moab 
shared the fate of Ammon, and that the events mentioned ia 
2 Samuel 8 : 2, 1 Chronicles 18: 2, belong to this point of 
time. And if, ss is probable, the subjugation of Edom 
(2 Sam. 8: 14; Psa. 60, title; 1 Chron, 18; 12,13; 1 Kings 

1: 15, 16) was in progress at the same time, then all the 
recorded instances of King David's cruelty to conquered ene- 
mies belong within these few monthis. 

Tue TirLe.—It contains two separate items, as indicated 
by translating in the following form: “ David’s; a maschil.” 
The second item denotcs, perhaps, that the psalm is didactic 
in character. The first has commonly been understood to 
denote authorship, though it is capable of half a dozen other — 
interpretations. There is no good reason for disputing the 
historical value of these titles. On the question whether 
they are a part of the inspired Scripture, we lack information, 


a 


Critical Notes 


The note “selah” in this psalm indicates certain pauses 
for effective public recitation or singing, rather than the 
logical division. The psalm cons'sts of four parts: the state- 
ment of the theme (vs. 1,2); the treatment (vs. 3-8); the 
practical application (vs. 9, 10); the comelusion (v.11), 

Verses 1, 2.—The theme is: The happiness of one whom 
God has forgiven for his sins. It is stated in the form of an 
exclamation, and is amplified into three (or five) poetical 
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lines.— Bicssed: We have not here tke passive participle of 
the verb that means to bless, but a word which, like our 
English word “ happy,” starts in the idea of good luck, but 
is commonly used with a higher meaning. It is.a noun, used 
interjectionally : 


* Oh the happiness of one who is 
Forgiven of transgression, covered in respect of sin!” 


Transgression: Positive ill-doing, especially overt disobe- 
dience to constituted authority.—Forgiven: It is the person 
that is said to be forgiven, and*not, as one would infer from 
the versions, the transgression. Physically, the word means 
lifted up. It is often used to denote forgiveness, and perhaps 
is so used in more waysthan one. In this clause one may 
naturally think of a rebel, prostrate and suppliant before the 
authority he has wronged, and ordered to rise from that 
position in token that his punishment is remitted.—Sin: In 
this word, ill-doing is represented under the figure of failure 
tohit the mark with the arrow, or javelin, or sling-stone. If 
we fall short of being or doing what we ought to be or do, 
that is sin.— Covered: It is the person, and not the sin, that 
is spoken of as covered ; covered so that the eyes of the judge 
will not judicially see him as the person responsible for the 
sin. This is a different verb from that used when atonement 
is spoken of. When that verb is used, it is the eyes of the 
judge that are covered, and not the sin or the sinner. These 
distinctions are commonly neglected or mis-stated, but any 
one who will look up the passages will convince himself that 
they exist. And we may be sure that this variety of phrase- 
ology is not accidental. We better understand the fact of 
sin and pardon, if we look at it from different points of view, 
and in different forms of representation.—Imputeth: To im- 
pute is to charge against one, either in writing or in memory, 
as a matter of account-keeping.—Iniquily: The basal idea 
here is that of crookedness of conduct, Iniquity is not im- 
puted when one is discharged from responsibility for his 
crookedness, when it is no longer held to be in effect against 
him.—Guil-: All the phrases previously used describe the 


’ standing of the forgiven sinner. This word describes his 


spiritual condition, Human judges may supposably pardon 
law-breaking, cover wrong, cancel charge, restore to stand- 
ing, when the culprit is unrepentant and insincere. But God 
sees men’s hearts, and the one whom he forgives must be 
sincerely repentant. 

These two verses, except the last line, are cited in Romans 
4:7, 8, the citation being word for word from the Septuagint, 
and being introduced by the words: “ Even as David alo 
pronounceth blessing upon the man, unto whom God reckon- 
eth righteousness apart from works,” Paul regarded this 
psalm as teaching the same doctrine of free grace that he 
himeelf taught, and also regarded it as having. been uttered 
.personally by David. 

Thus far we have the statement of the theme of the song. 
In the six verses that follow we have the treatment of the 
theme. It is in the form of an account of personal experi- 
ence, an experience of keeping silent concerning his sins 
(vs. 8, 4); an experience of confessing them to God (v. 5); 
an experience that is within the reach of others who accept 
God's favor (v. 6); an experience that brings him into a 
condition of happy eecurity (v. 7); an é¢xperience of hearing 
a divine voice promising guidance (8). 

Verses 3,4.—I kept silence: In regard to my sins, as 
appears from the preceding and following verses. David's 
great sin was adultery and murder. The victims were his 
friends and loyal subjects. The means employed incladed 
underhanded treachery and falsehood, and the giving of him- 
self and the public interests, bound with the fetters of a guiliy 
secret, into the power of an unscrupulous man. His conduct 
was no worse than that of many other public men of his 
times, to say nothing of later times. But, judged by the 
standard of his own early manhood, it was characterized by 
all aggravations of moral baseness. His conscience had been 
deadened by many years of worldliness, but he was too intelli- 
gent not to see the depths of the turpitude into which he had 
plonged himself. It is the instinct of such a man to keep 
his sin to himself, to maintain a sullen silerce, to be haughty 
and defiant.— My bones: It was a wearing experience. Even 
his bones got worn out under it.—My roaring: Roaring may 
be an expression of power and a precursor of activity, or it 
may be a sign of uneasiness, an expression of excitement due 
to pain or annoyance. Here it is the latter.— Was heary: 
The verb is frequentative: ured to be heavy.—My freshness 


became changed with summ-r droughts: Neither “as” nor ; 


“into” should be supplied. The whole phrase is a metaphor 
in which the singer compares himself to a plant or a land- 
seape changed by drought to a parched and unlovely con- 
dition. 

This description is true to experience. A sensitive and 
appreciative person who has fallen deeply into sin, and is 
unwilling to confess and repent, is in a condition of spiritual 
struggle. Many have found the conflict so agonizing and 
wearing that the expressions here used fit their experience. 
Often a man’s temper is affected, and things go hard with his 
family, or with any one who happens to be in his power. In 
David's case, it went hard with the conquered Moabites, 
Ammonites, and Edomites. 


AO She at 
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Verse 5.—In contrast with this mistaken way of acting 
when we become conscious of our sins, the pralmist says that 
he has had experience of a better way.— My sin I ackn wedge: 
The verb is in the tense that denotes habitual action, best 
expressed, in the English, by the present.— Have I not hid: 
The verb is the same as in the first verse, and the translation 
should be “ covered.” It is not the sin that is to blame and 
in danger, but the sinner. The thing needed is not that he 
cover his sin from the judgment, but that God cover him.— 
Confess: This verb does not mean simply toown up. The 
thing denoted by it is a public acknowledgment of our obli- 
gations and relations to God. Its most common use is to 
denote thanksgiving ; that iz, the acknowledgment of favors 
received from God, and of him as bestowing the favors. 
The furm of the Hebrew in this verse is: “ I will make con- 
fession concerning my transgressions to the Lord.” This 
implies not merely our stating to God the fact that we have 
transgressed, but the honoring God in the temper of mind in 
which we state the fact, and in our confessing to others, and 
making reparation, and turning from the wrong course.— 
Thou foryavest: As the first verb of the verse should be in the 
present, so th's should be in the present perfect: Thou hast 
forgiven. The verb is the same that is u ed in the first verse, 
but the mode of expression is here different. Here it is the 
iniquity that is forgiven, and not the person. The figure 
seems to be that of lifting off the burden of iniquity from the 
person. In the original, the pronoun is strongly emphasized; 
it is God, and not the sinner, that lifts the burden off.—The 
iniquity of my sin: My sinful iniquity. 

Verse 6.—The psalmist says that his experience comes 
under a general law of the divine government. Others may 
have a similar happy experience, and may improve upon it 
by avoiding the mistake that he made.—VFor this: The Eng- 
lish preposition is ambiguous. The meaning is “ concerning 
this;” that is, concerning the matter in hand, the experience 
of the forgiveness of sin. From the Versions, one would 
naturally get here the idea of asking for, which is entirely for- 
eign to the meaning of the original.— One that is godly: This 
phrase translates a single Ilebrew word, “hasidh.” Etymo- 
logically, a hasidh is a recipient of Jehovah’s loving kind- 
ness. Sometimes the word devotes any person to whom God 
is gracious, and sometimes it denotes the Messiah, as being 
pre-cminently the person to whom God is gracious.—A time 
when thou mayest be found: The form of the Hebrew is given 
in the margin of the old Version, “a time of finding;” and 
the true, meaning is given in the margin of the Revised Ver- 
sion, “time of finding out sin.” Whenever a man, through 
grace, discovers that he has sinned, then Jet him pray at that 
time, not delaying, as the psalmist did, through a period of 
conflict. Thus he will avoid the overflowing waters in which 
the psalmist nearly perished. ‘ 

Verse 7.—The meaning would be clearer if all the verbs 
were translated in the present tense. The psalmist is himself 
a hasidh who has been reached by overflowing waters, but is 
now safe.—Hiding-place: In the mod.ficd sense of place of 
safety; the writer has not yet dropped the figure of the over- 
flowing waters.—Songs of deliveronce: He has been caught in 
the freshet, but those who are interested in him now raise 
glad shouts over his escape, and he feels that it is God who 
has surrounded him with these. | 

Verse 8.—In this verse, which concludes what is strictly the 
treatment of the theme, God is the speaker, responding to what 
the psalmist has said. The verbs, with the anxiliary “ will,” 
denote purpose, and not mere futurity. The security of 
the psalmist rests in the divine purpose and promise of which 
he is conscious.—Guide thee with mine eye: The English 
phrase is a fine one, and will live; but the true translation is 
that of the Revised Version: “I will counsel thee with mine 
eye upon thee.” And when God superintends an affair he 
is never careless or inattentive. 

Verses 9, 10.—The subject now changes to the plural, and 
the lines become an exhortation to men in general, based on 
what has been said. There is some obscurity in the Hebrew, 
but the Revised Version gives the meaning correctly. God 
is able to harness men with bit and bridle, and compel from 
them the same kind of service which they compel from the 
lower animals; but the verse exhorts men not to wait for 
this, but to serve him with a willing and human obedience. 
The psalmist has learned from his experience that the con- 
trary course is the course of the wicked, and involves one in 
many sorrows.— Mercy : Not compassion, but loving-kindness. 
The word connects itself with hasidh, as used above. 

Verse 11.—A concluding note of gladness and exultation. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


URING the severe campaigns against the Ammonites 

and their allies, and the subsequent siege of their 
capital, Rabbah, David had remained in Jerusalem, entrust- 
ing the conduct of the war to the fierce, but able, energetic, 


and loyal Joab. The beleaguered town lay in a valley of the 
table-land of eastern Palestine, about twenty-five miles beyond 
the Jordan. A streamlet, which rose’ inside the lower part 
of the-city, secured a supply of water: for the population, so 
long as the enemy was kept outside the wall<, while a strong 
citadel, Luilt on a steep rock at the batk, of the town, the 
upper part of which had cowered under this castle for pro- 
tection, offered a very difficult position to capture, so long as 
the water of the place was not cut off. 

Sieges, in the times before engineering, and when powerful 
breaching-engines had not yet been_invented, were a very 
tedious affair, as we see in the ten years’ siege of Troy, and 
in many incidents in Grecian history. In the case of 
Rabbah, Joab appears to have been kept out for two years; 
that is, for two fighting seasons, for war was then discontinued 
during the stormy winter months (2Sam. 11: 1), as, indeed, 
it continued to be till the rise of Napoleon in the present 


» century. 


Soon after the army sat down before this formidable 
fortress, David hal, one day, risen from his siesta, com- 
mon ‘in the East during the hot hours, and had gone out on 
the flat roof of his house to enjoy the cool sea-wind which 
blows every afternoon over Judea. His palace was on the 
top of the steep hill Ophel, south of the future temple 
grounds, and thus overlooked the dwellings below. On the 
roof of one of these, a woman had gone out to bathe,—con- 
trary, one may hope, to the usual modesty of her sex, either 
in the East or West. That she did not hide her charms is 
clear from the fact that David could see that she “ was very 
beautiful to look upon.” A'ready married to a number of 
wives, nothing would do but that the bather should be added 
to his harem. That she was herself married to Uriah, a IIit- 
tite, though doubtless now a convert to Judaism, one cf his 
most loyal officers, the commander of one of the thirty bands 
into which his forces were divided, was not allowéd to s‘and 
in the way of the king’s unworthy desires. With the cruel 
license of Eastern kings he forthwith “took her,’ and 
brought her to his house, sending her back again, however, 
to her home, presumably that night, and probably repeating 
this secret intercourse again and again. 

In any case, it is striking to notice, that while so deal to 
common morality, he is mentioned as having taken care tliat, 
in coming to him, Bathsheba was Levitically “clean” (v. 4). 
Before long, however, his sin found him out, for she informed 
him she was, before long, to be a mother. To let his wicked- 
ness be discovered by Uriah might have been a serious mat- 
ter, and it was imperative to avoid this, if possible. But 
further sin was needed to effect concealment, and David had 
now become so demoralized that he did not shrink from it. 
Sending for the outraged husband, ostensibly to get news 
from the front, he dismissed him with the hypocritical friend- 
liness of permission to go home and take rest and enjoyment, 
sending after him a present from the table—possibly “a mess 
of meat,” but probably a gift. Yet the mean trick failed. 
“The ark of God, and Isra 1, and Judah, and Joab, and all 
the host, officers and men, were encamped on the open 
country; the whole army sleeping on the ground, or poorly 
sheltered.” Uriah would, therefore, on no account enter his 
house, and give himself up to indulgence when this was so. 
It was of no use for David to try to talk him over, or even to 
endeavor to get the better of him by making him drunk, 
which he did next evening; the grand man was true to his 
resolve to be no better off than his fellow-soldiers. 

A still deeper sin was hence needed, and David had sunk, 
now, even to entertain the basest measures to hide his shame- 
ful guilt. Writing a letter to Joab, he told him to put Uriah 
in the front of the battle, and then retire from him, that he, 
who, it was taken for granted, would not retire, might be 
killed. To add to the infamy of the plot, the letter was sent 
by the hand of Uriah himself. Formal mourning was pre- 
scribed by custom to Bathsheba, but, this over, after from 
seven to forty days, she came back to the partner of her guilt, 
and in due time bore a son. That Nathan the prophet 
should, in such circumstantes, hare appeared, and should 
have arraigned the king, in the sweet parable of the one ewe 
lamb, was to have been expected. The child, he said, would 
die, which was a sore blow to one so fond of his children as 
David, and especially fond, no doubt, of the son of one for 
whom he had such a passion. The sword, moreover, would 
never depart from his house,—a predicticn wofully verified in 
the family feuds of after years, Absalom’s treason being only 
,one of them, his conduct also being foretold. David was 
horror-struck, and confessed that he had sinned, and it is to 
this confession that the thirty-second and fifty-first psalms 
are referred. His repentance, we are told, saved his life, but 
that of the child was doomed. 

Erelong, however, Solomon was born, and David and 
*Bathsheba had a new interest to engage them. That the 
favorite was a crafty, ambitious woman is clear from her so 
influencing David as to get him to set aside the elder chil- 
dren of other wives in favor of her son, and in her retainirg 
her sway over the king till hisdeath. But it was a rude age, 
and morality was not as yet that of Christ. In the face of 
his penitence and consciousness of having committed a great 
crime, we find him, very soon after Solomon’s birth, meting 
out the most savage tortures to the unfortunate Ammonites, 
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whose only fault was their defending their capital bravely 
(2 Sam. 22 : 30,31). Yet that he was truly sorry for his awful 
sin cannot be doubted ; so that we must think of the com- 
parative darkness in which he lived to set his repentance in 
its true light. But I should have been pleased to read that 
he had _pensioned off the widow of the murdered hero, instead 
' of keeping her as his favorite; and I should have thought 
much more of Bathsheba, had she shown her horror of her 
crime by withdrawing from the home of her husband’s mur- 
derer, though he wasa king. It is one of the mysteries of 
human nature that a man capable, on the one hand, of such 
unspeakable baseness and sin, could, on the other, write such 
heavenly psalms of penitence. 


Bournemouth, England, 
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The Pardoned Penitent’s Song 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


FTER David’s great sin he spent a whole year in 
A impenitence, till Nathan struck home a dart to his 
conscience. Then the black wall of unrepented sin crumbled, 
and out poured the dammed-up flood of penitence. As swiftly 
as confession followed on contrition, so swiftly came pardon 
to meet and heal the broken spirit. This Psalm is David’s 
burst of rapture as he tastes the new joy of forgiveness. It 
goes deep down to permanent realities in conscience and in 
our relations to God, and therefore, intensely individual as it 
is, for that very reason it is grandly universal. Its theme is 
the way of forgiveness and its blessedness. It sets forth this 
in two parts. The first (vs. 1-5) tells the singer’s own ex- 
perience ; the second (ve. 6-11) generalizes that experience, 
and applies it to others. 

1. The page from the psalmist’s autobiography begins with 
an exclamation of rapturous thankfulness for the joy of for- 
giveness (ve. 1,2). Ilis new joy wells up irrepressibly and 
abruptly. ‘To think that he who had gone so far down in 
the mire should find himself so blessed! We note how these 
verses run over in synonyms for sin and its pardon, which 
are not tautology. Joy so exuberant cannot be satisfied with 
counting its treasures once. The psalmist’s heart is too full 
to be empiied at one outpouring, the blessing too great to be 
exhausted by ohe designation. There are three expressions 
for sin and three for pardon in these two verses. Those for 
sin present three aspects of its hideousness, The first, ren- 
dered “ transgression,” conceives of it as rebellion against 
rightful authority. It is not merely breach of an impersonal 
law, but revolt from a righteous Lawgiver. The second, 
rendered “ sin,” describes it as missing a mark. That which 
is, in regard to my relation to God, rebellion, is, in view of 
my own nature, missing the aim to which the very make of 
my being shows that my life should be directed, and, in view 
of the purpose contemplated by any sin, is a failure, Both 
these aspects are tragically true of every sin, It misses the 
ideal of conduct, “ man’s chief end,” and it no less certainly 
misses the poor aim it substitutes for that. No man gets the 
satisfaction which he expected out of his sin, and, even if it 
brings him the impure delights which he sought, it ever adds 
some bitter to them, which makes them |].ke methylated 
spirit, nauseous and undrinkable. Sin is always a blunder. 
The last synonym, rendered “iniquity,” means crookedness, 
or distortion, and embodies the contrast between the straight 
line of duty and the contorted lines drawn by sinful hands. 
It is the same thought as is contained in our words “ right” 
and “wrong.” What runs parallel with God's law is right; 
what diverges, is wrong. 

The three expressions for pardon are also eloquent in their 
variety. The fir-t (“taken away”) likens forgiveness to the 
lifting off of a burden. It implies more than holding back 
penal consequences; it is the removal of sin itself, and that 
not only in its multitudinous manifestations in acts, but in its 
inward source. The penitent’s burden is lifted off his aching 
shoulders, as Bunyan has pictured in his immortal allegory. 
The second expre-sion (“covered”) paints pardon as God’s 
shrouding the foul thing from his pure eyes, so that his action 
is no longer determined by its presence. The third describes 
forgiveness as God’s not reckoning a man’s sin to him, in 
which expression is some allusion to canceling a debt. The 
following clause, “in whose spirit is no guile,” js probably an 
appended statement of the condition of pardon; namely, 
sincerity in confession. But it may be a continuation of tie 
description of the blessedness of forgiveness, and may set 
forth, as the crowning mercy of pardon, that it liberates the 
forgiven spirit from all “guile,” or evil. God’s kits sucks 
the poison from the wound. 

It is natural that a shuddering glance down to the depths 
from which pardon has lifted the psalmist should come 
next, as in verses 3 and 4, Sullen silence had marked the 
dismal year of impenitence. Because he would not speak in 
confession he had to “roar” in agony. A dumb conscience 
often begets loud-voiced pain. What had David won by his 
sin? Rotting bones (which may be but a strong metaphor 
«r may be a physical fact), the consciousness of being crushed 
down by God’s displeasure as by a heavy hand, and the dry- 
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ing up of his life as if the fierce heat of summer had burned 
his very marrow. These were the fruits of “ pleasant sin.” 

Then follows an abrupt turn, in verse 5, to describe the 
swift burst of repentance and the as swift forgiveness. Some 
things are best done by degrees, and some, of which confession 
and change of mind is one, are best done quickly. The three 
words for sin are again employed in verse 5, and the act of 
confession is thrice mentioned, as that cf forgiveness was. 
The divine pardon follows on the resolve to confess, and does 
not wait forthe act. “TI said, I will, ... and thou forgavest.” 
The Father interrupted the prodigal’s acknowledgment with 
his kiss. 

In the second part of the Psalm (vs, 6-11) the individual 
experience opens out into exhortations to all, and woos men 
to the same penitence by setting forth the joys of. pardon. 
In verses 6 and 7 the positive blessings attendant on repent- 
ance are set forth, and in verses 8-10 the opposite degrada- 
tion and sorrow accompanying impenitence. The natural 
impulse of one who has known both is to beseech others to 
share liis experience. ‘ Because of this let every one that is 
godly pray unto thee in a time of finding.” The manifesta- 
tion of God's infinite readiness to pardon should hearten us 
to prayer, and, since God’s Leloved (which is the true mean- 
ing of “ godly ” here) need forgiveness day by day, they need 
the exhortation. ‘“ He that is washed ” still needs feet fouled 
in muddy ways to be cleansed. Every time of seeking by 
such prayer is atime of finding, but there is a time of not 
finding, and therefore there should be no sullen continuance 
in impenitent silence. But pardon is not all that penitence 
receives. Forgiveness is accompanied with security. The 
penitent, praying, pardoned man is set on a rocky islet in the 
midst of floods, whether the waves of calamity or of tempta- 
tion run high. 

The singer’s heart is too full to preserve the didactic tone. 
He cannot continue speaking about what will bless others, 
and in verse 7 he recurs to his own experience, but means us 
to see in it a pledge of what ours may become. “ Him” in 
verse 6 passes into “me” in verse 7, but the “ me” is meant 
to encourage “him.” We are to generalize the individual 
experience. God has been the singer’s shelter, and will be 
ours. Not that he will prevent trouble from touching us, 
but that he will prevent it from overwhelming us, and that, 
when it has ringed us round, we shall hear triumphant 
battle-cries from God’s relieving armies, who will scatter our 
enemies and compass us with safety. 

The tone changes, in verse 8, into warning against dis- 
regard of God’s leading. Observe that the psalmist’s address 
to God in verse 7 is followed in verse 8 by an address to a 
single person, which is best taken as God’s response to the 
psalmist’s confidence. Direction as to duty and protection in 
peril are both included in this great promise. With his eye 
upon his pardoned servant, God will show the way and keep 
him in sight as he travels on it. The beautiful meaning of 
the Authorized Version, that God guides with a glance those 
who dwell near enough to see his look, is scarcely contained 
in the words, though it is true that the sense of forgiveness 
makes us eager to catch and glad to obey the slightest indica- 
tions of his will. 

Verses 9 and 10 warn against brutish obstinacy, the oppo- 
site of being guided by a mere glance of the guide’s eye. 
Verse 9 contrasts the harsh constraint which must be applied 
to mulish natures with the gracious guidance which is suf- 
ficient for those made docile by forgiveness. Bits and bridles 
are the only things which such self-willed people understand. 
The last clause must be rendered, as in the Revised Version, 
“else they will not come near to thee.” The impenitent and 
self-centered man will not come near to God without such 
rough outward constraint, any more than an unbroken horse 
will approach a man unless dragged by a halter. That 
untamableness except by force is one of the reasons why, as 
verse 10 goes on to say, “many sorrows shall be to the 
wicked.” These sorrows are the best mercies for a godless 
man. True, obedience extorted is no obedience, but approach 
to God, which is compelled by sorrows, may be purged into 
“access with confidence ” and a son’s heart. 

Note the antithesis between “ wicked” and “ he that trusteth 
in the Lord.” Faith is the true opposite of sinfulness. We 
note, too, the sequence of trust, rigliteousness, and upright- 
ness in verses 10 and 11. Trust leads to righteousness, and 
they are upright who have been raised by their own faith 
and God’s forgiveness from depths of sin. The psalmist had 
thought of himself as compassed about with shouts of deliv- 
erance. Another circle is cast round him and all who trust 
in Jehovah. A ring of mercies like a crystal wall surrounds 
the faithful, pardoned soul, without a break through which a 
real evil can approach. The encompassing songs of deliver- 
ance are as continuous as the mercies which they hymn, and 
in the center of that double eircle the soul sits secure. 

Thg psalm ends with a joyful summons to general joy. 
All may share in the one pardoned man’s gladness. The 
deeper the penitence, the higher the rapture. Every tear 
sparkles like a diamond in the sunshine of pardon, and he 
who begins with the cry for forgiveness will end with songs 
of joy, and be made, by God’s guidance and Spirit, righteous 
and upright in heart. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, Eng!and, 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 


The Blessedness of Forgiveness 


HE people’s leader, the sweet singer of the songs of lov- 

ing hearts in all centuries, the man after God’s own 

heart, had fallen into sin, deep, despicable, devilish, dam- 

nable. The awful guilt was known to Joab, Nathan, the 

people, and God. Human peccability is an undeniable doe- 

trine. What an awful nightmare it was to David! Sin is 
pleasant, but it bringeth forth death. 

There is but one way of avoidance. It is forgiveness, 
That can only come by confession. There can be, in celes- 
tial jurisprudence, no forgiveness for unrepented sin. Could 
David confess? Yes, for he was a man in whose spirit there 
was no guile (v. 2). Ie did not hide his sin from Nathan, 
the whole peop!e, nor the Lord (v. 5). His roarings of sor- 
row filled the night and the day. His moisture was turned 
to drought, and his bones waxed weak. To inner conscious- 
ness of wo was added the outer weight of God’s heavy hand 
(v. 4). 

Then forgiveness came for the iniquity of his sins, 
resulted? ; 

1. The sin was covered. On that iniquity the Lord does not 
think (v. 1). He does not make David think on it. 

2. The man of love finds God when he prays. Lowell in 
“The Cathedral” says he has evidence of God even as the 
roots share in the tree-top's joyance, sunshine, and wide air. 
His soul does not change her inward surety for the doubt of 
men who seek formal robes of proof, 

3. New confidence. When great waters overflow, they shall 
not reach him (v. 6). The compassing of enemies is changed 
to a compassing of songs of deliverance (v. 7). 

4. He is glad, rejoices, shouts for joy (v.11). 

5. God’s dealing with men in spiritual crises need not be 
dubious, indefinite, recognizable only by the desires of human 
faculties, but it may be clear, definite, jubilant, a result of 
God’s sufficient and successful cffort to manifest himself 
(John 14: 21). 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


LESSED is he... wiose sin is covered (v. 1). It is not, 
Blessed is he who never sinned. There would be no 
comfort in that benediction to David’s hearers. But it is, 
Blessed is he whose sin is forever out of sight, covered up so 
that God Jiimself no longer sees it. And when David says 
that there‘is such a blessing as that, he suggests hope to you 
and to me; for that is the very sort of treatment of sins that 
is needed in our case. Nothing short of it can give us rest of 
mind and soul. 

When I-kept silence, my bones waxed old through my roaring 
(v. 3). It is of no use for us to try to cover our sins, God 
alone can do that. And he will never share his work in that 
‘line with us. So long as we have it in hand, he will let it 
alone. Not until we uncover our sins to him, and leave them 
open before his face, will God attempt their covering. We 
can wear our bones out with our roaring, while we try to hold 
our sins out of sight; but we cannot thereby hide our sins 
from God—nor from ourselves. If we insist on keeping 
silent, about them, our sins will make themseives heard—day 
and night. 

I said, I will confess; ... thow furgavest (v.5). That is the 
order of God's plan. When the man uncovers his sin to the 
Lord,—then, and not before,—the Lord covers up those sins 
tothe man. If the sinner thinks he can take care of himself 
and of his sins, the Lord lets him try it. If he will not ask 
forgiveness from God, God will not insist that he shall take 
forgiveness. But when the sinner’s bones have ached long 
enough under a burden he has no. business to carry, then if 
he turns to the Lord and tells him all about it, and asks 10 
have that burden lifted from his fainting soul, the Lord is 
prompt to an-wer that prayer, and to forgive those sins. Sin- 
ners sometimes wait a great while before they confess their 
sins. God never waits one second to grant forgiveness, when 
it is asked for by a confessing sinner. 

Let every one that is godly pray unto thee in a time when thou 
mayest be found: ... When the great maters overflow they shali nut 
reach unto him (v.6). It is the friend in need who is the 
friend indeed. ‘There are plenty to put the bright side when 
there is no other side to put, to speak cheerily when every- 
body has a smile, to proffer help when no help is needed. 
But the real friend ig he who shows a way out of trouble 
when no way seems possible, who brings hope and cheer 
when all is despondency, whose friendship is surest and 
readiest when all else fails. If God would hear prayer only 
when men felt no need of him, there would be small encour- 
agement to pray. If he could be found only when he was 
not wanted, the roul of the needy could never rest on him. 
But the time when God may be found is when the great 
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waters sweil ubout the despairing, when heart and flesh 
faileth, when there is help and hope in no earthly orm. 
“ Man'sextremity is God's opportunity.” Itis when it seems 
as if even God could not make this trial tolerable, or this 
path passable, or this hindrance a help; it is when we are 
weakest, and most in doubt, when we know not what to pray 
for as we ought; in hours of pain, of bereavement, of poverty, 
of betrayal, of suspense, of misunderstanding, of sore tempta- 
tion,—it is'then that God is nearest and readiest and strongest 
and kinde-t, easiest found, and surest t» supply all the need 
of those who | ut their trust in him. 

I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou shalt 
go {v.8). No man ever need be at a lo-s as to the path of 
duty. If he goes wrong, it is either because he does so 
wilfully, or because he doesn’t try to learn the right way. 
God stands ready to teach him his du'y, to teach him by the 
written word, by the lessons of Providence, by the prompt- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. God makes this teaching work his 
own work. He wants men to look to him for instruction. 
He doesn’t tell them to watch church-members, and do as 
well as they do—or as poorly. He doesn’t ask them to decide 
for themselves what he ought to teach, and then do what seems 
to them “ reasonable; ” for, as a rule, the less reason men have, 
the more ready they are to depend on it. He wants men to 
use their reason in finding out what he has commanded,—not 
what they think he should have commanded,—and then to do 
accordingly. He wants them to look to the one Example of 
godly living he has given among men, and to pattern after 
that. It is God’s work to disclose the right way. It is man’s 
work to walk in it. The showing is God's part. The going 
is man’s. 

Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice: ... and shout for joy 
(v.11). Christian joy is a Christian duty, Showing glad- 
ness of heart is one way of honoring the Lord. Who has a 
betier right than a child of God to be overflowing with 
thanksgiving and cheerfulness at all times? We to whom all 
things work together for good; we who are joint heirs with 
Christ of all the inheritance of God; we who are redeemed 
from sin, no longer under the law, but under grace; we who 
are kings and priests unto God ;—why shouldn’t we be happy ? 
And if we are happy, why shouldn’t we let itbe known? It 
is a shame for a Christian to carry a sad face and a comfortless 
look. It depreciates his power for good, and it dishonors his 
Redeemer. God's temple ought to sound with glad praises,— 
“which temp!e ye are.” 


Philadelphia. 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


AVID Speats for Himself.—He gives us his experience. 

He had sinned, and felt the weight of guilt press 

heavily on his soul. He mourned, and felt crushed by his 

transgression. Tien came the time when he confessed his 

sins to God, and then came relief, in the sense of forgiveness 
received. 

2. David Speaks of Everybody —He says that because he 
received mercy at the hands cf God, therefore everybody 
might do the same. All might call on God, and be sure of 
finding him gracious. His experience t» him seemed to es- 
tablish a general rule for the comfort of all transgressors. 

3. David Speaks to Gol (v. 7).—This is a most sweet com- 
muning with his heavenly Father, and shows how great was 
David's confidence in him. 

4. David Speaks for God (v-. 8, 9).—In these we hear God’s 
voice warning men, and telling them that he is ready to guide 
them gently,—that is, with his eye,—but that, if they will not 
heed this, then he will treat them more sternly, and put bit 
and bridle to them, so as to force them to obey him. 

5. David Speaks to All (vs. 10, 11).—In these verses he 
states general principles, which apply to all men of all times 
and in all lands, They therefore apply to us in this school 
to-day. 

So much for the ysalm which we have for our lesson. Now 
we find in this part of God’s Word a general truth which we 
may well apply to ourselves with profit. Like David, we are 
sinners. When a man sins, his first thought is to hide his 
This is what Adam tried to do. But this is the very 
worst thing that you can do. For sin hidden is not sin for- 
given. It simply creates more evil, and will continue to be 
a burden to us. What then shall we do if we feel that we 
have sinned against God? The only right thing to do is to 
go to God and confess it (as David did), and ask for his par- 
don, Ile that confesseth and forsaketh his sins shall find 
mercy, but he that covereth his sins shall not prosper. Go 
to God at once, and ask him to forgive and blot out your sin. 
Will he do this? Yes; for he is the same God to-day that 
he was in David's time. And then? Then you will have 
pence again, and will be able to rejoice’in his pardoning grace. 

And a: regards the future? Go to him daily for that gentle 
guidance that verse 8 promises. It was because David did 
not do this that he fell into the sin that caused him so much 
What we need to do is to seek guidance before we 
fa!l into sin, for after that it is too late. For lack of this it 


sin. 
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is that so many believers go astray, and sometimes make 
shipwreck of their faith. Surely, if God is-willing to guide 
me, I am to blame if I fail to get that which he so freely * 
offers. But, if I do that, then I shall also be able to do that 
of which the last verse speaks,—namely, rejoice in the Lord, 
and shout for joy. The life of him who follows his Master 
is sure to have a peace of which the world knows simply 
nothing. He will have a peace which fluweth like a river, 
and which passes all understanding. - Have you that peace? 
And, if not, why not? 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


W E STUDIED Jat week of David’s enemies,—how he 

conquered them, in whom he trusted, and that the 
Lord preserved David. ilave we any enemies to fight? Do 
we need to ask the Lor! to be our light, to show us the safe 
way to go day by day, t» be our salvation, to save us from 
dangers which come in temptation to do wrong, to forget to 
be glad and strong in the Lord? 

The Ovnqueror Conquered.—He who had mastered +o many 
and such fierce enemies was conquered by one. This enemy 
wore no heavy armor, gave no hideous war-cry, brought no 
armed troops with him, It was an enemy who is just as 
strong and busy now as when he stole into Duvid’s heart. 
He is a giant in strength, but he can disguise himself and 
become invisible. He can speak in so low a whisper you can 
scarcely hear, yet he can persuade one almost against his 
will. His name is Sin, and for a while he mastered David, 
even the man whom Goi called a man after his own heart. 

The Sin.—A, wicked thought came to David. Instead of 
driving it away, and praying, as he sometimes did, ‘‘ Cleanse 
thou me from secret faults,” he let the fault stay, turuing 
it over and over. Then it became a wicked wish, then a 
wicked plan how he might put out of the way a man that 
he had wronged. He wrote a letter to Joab, his chief cap- 
tain, ordering him to puta man named Uriah in the front 
rank in the hottest of the battle, where he would surely be 
slain. He even sent the sealed letter to Joab by Uriah him- 
self, Joab obeyed. Uriah was killed. Who was guilty of 
his murder? Some months after, David sent for the beauti- 
ful woman who had been the wife of Uriah, and made her his 
wife. He had broken one of the Commandments when he 
coveted. He planned to use the sword of an enemy to put 
Uriah out of his way, and so broke another Commandment. 
Was he the man who said, “ Oh, how I love thy law” ? 

The Reproof.—The Lord sent Nathan to David. Perhaps 
David thought no one but Joab knew all that he had done, 
Did he forget that God had watched as the sin grew in his 
heart, and what it did at last? It was the Lord who sent 
Nathan to David with the story which he told him. There 
was a rich man who had many flocks and herds. There was 
a poor man who had but one little pet lamb. It was dear to 
his children, They fed it and played with it, and the whole 
household cared for it. A traveler stopped at the rich man’s 
house. When he made a supper for him, he passed by his 
own great flocks, and took the poor man’s one young lamb, 
and killed it, dressed and roasted it for a feast for the trav- 
eler. David was angry, and said such a man should restore 
the lamb fourfold, and that he should die, because he had no 
pity. Nathan pointed his finger at David, and said, “ Thou 
art the man.” Then David knew that the story meant him- 
self, and was the open story of his secret sin. 

Punishment.—The Lord said, because he had killed Uriah 
with the sword, and broken up his home, the sword should 
never depart from the hou-<e of David, the sword should bring 
sorrow to his home, and there should be death in his own 
house. Next week we shall learn more of David’s punish- 
ment and trouble. Months passed by. David was in grief. 
All day and every day the burden of sin was heavy on David’s 
heart. All night, in the still, wakeful hours, he could not 
banish the thought of his guilt. Can you sleep happily and 
in peace when you feel that you have done wrong? David 
did not make any excuses. He called sin by plain names,— 
guile, avhich means deceit; transgression, which is broken 
laws. Whose commandments had David broken? He called 
it “mine iniquity,” his own dreadful sin, for he did not try 
to throw the blame on any one else. A little child was ci¢k. 
Nathan had told David that it should die, but the father 
loved the child far more than.the poor man had loved his 
one pet lamb. For a whole week the clfild was ill. David 
prayed and fasted, and lay a!l night upon the eaith. The 
seventh Cay the child died, 

Repentance.—W hat is it to repent? To turn from sin to 
God. David grieved, but to repent is more than beiag sorry 
for sin, and to turn from it; it is also to turn the heart to 
God. David confessed his sin. See what he said in the fifth 
and sixth verses of our lesson. When Nathan reproved 
David, the king said, “I have sinned against the Lord.” He 
learned from his own life how true it is that “he that cov- 
ereth his sins shall not prosper: but whoso confesseth and 
forsaketh them shall have mercy.” David turned to God 
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in prayer. He prayed the prayer of the publican whom Jesus 
told about. What did the publican-say? Read-the Fifty- 
first Psalm, and you will see,how he asked that his sin might 
be blotted out. He did not ask to hide his sin, but he asked 
God to hide his face from it. He prayed the ‘snow prayer.” 
What is it? He knew his heart must be changed, and only 
God could do it, and he prayed in the words of our golden 
text. 

Forgiveness.—David learned the peace and comfort of being 
forgiven. We study in the psalm for to-day how blessed it 
is when sin is covered and transgression forgiven. David 
knew the joy of being forgiven and of trusting in God. He 
felt sure that the Lord would guide, instruct, and teach him, 
if he would obey his counsel and be led by his Spirit. 

Louisville, Ky. 


AS 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trutu.—A clean heart. 

Introduction to Lesson.—There were once three chil- 
dren in one family,—John, who was eight years old; George, 
who was six; and a dear little four-year-old sister, whose 
name was Grace, The boys usually enjoyed going to school, 
taking with them their merry little sister, and leaving her 
at her kindergarten, and calling again for her on their way 
home; but on this particular morning, John said, “I don’t 
want to go to school to-day, let’s play truant,” and George 
answered, “ Yes, let’s,” and little Gracie, who hardly knew 
what they meant, said, “I don’t think mother would like it.” 
But George told her that they would get home at the same 
time as usual, and that their mother would not care, and she 
believed him ; and so the three children started off in the 
wrong way. In walking they came to a very beautiful 
palace, and a prince:s stood at the door, and invited them to 
come in, which they were very glad to do. As they were all 
comfortably seated in her lovely cool parlor, she said to them, 
“Aren’t you hungry, and wouldn’t you like some cakes to 
eat?” Indeed they would. What children wouldn’t, I 
should like to know? j 

When she went out of the room, she closed the door behind 
her, and the little group began to look about them, just as we 
like to do when we are alone in a strange, béautiful place. 

As they were doing this, George suddenly cried out, “O 
John, I can see your heart (draw), and it has black letters.on 
it!” and he began to spell tle word ‘“ T-r-u—a—n-t,””—truant. 
Then John turned to look at George, and he said, “ And I 
see writing on your heart too, and the word is (draw and 
print the word) ‘s-t-o-r-y-t-e-]-l-e-r,’—story-teller.” Little 
Gracie looked down at her own heart, and she saw (draw ard 
print) this great long word, “ D-i-s—o-—b-e—d-j-e-n-t,””—diso- 
bedient;, and it went away around, but the letters were not so 
black as they were in her brothers’ hearts. 

Just then the princess came in, and all the children quickly 
folded their left arms across their hearts, throwing their hands 
upon their shoulders in this way (show how). The kind 
princess said, “ Why do you hold your arms so?” George 
replied, “Ivs a fashion we have.” John, standing behind 
him, cried out, “O George! the word in your heart is grow- 
ing blacker” (make the letters heavier), Then little Gracie 
said to the princess, “ That isn’t the reason, but since we have 
been in here we have found dreadful words written on our 
hearts, and we were ashamed.” 

The princess then told them that they were in the palace 
of truth, and that they could hide nothing from her, and that 
she could see their hearts as well as if their arms were not 
over them. After this she kindly sat down With the clril- 
dren, and showed them how wrong they were doing; and she 
told them that every wrong action and every wrong word, 
and even every wrong thought, left a stain on the heart, 
and she urged them to go home and tell their mother 
how sorry they were for what they had done, and to ask 
her forgiveness, “ But,” John said, “we don’t like to go 
with thése bad marks upon our hearts.” The princess sadly 
answered, “ When you go out of this palace, people won’t see 
the stains; but I can’t rub them out.” Having bidden them 
good-by, she lovingly sent them home to think of what sl.e 
had told them, and to wish that they had not sinned. 

This is only a fairy story, but it is true that every time we 
do wrong it leaves a siain on the heart, that neither we nor 
our friends can rub out. (Draw a heart, and fill with scarkt 
stains 2s the various sins are mentioned.) Every time we 
disobey father or mother, or are unkind to brother or sister 
or playmates, or speak what is not true, or that we forget to 
keep God's day holy, or take that which does not belong to 
us, we sin, and it leaves a s‘ain on our hearts which Ged sces, 
but we can never wash away. Should we never again do a 
wrong thing, or say a wrong word, or think a wrong though’, 
the stains ‘of our past sins would remain. How unhappy this 
knowledge would make you and me, if there were no help 
for us! but the Bible says, “ Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as-snow;” so let us pray, “Create [or 
make] in me a clean heart, O God ; and renew [or make new] 
a right spirit within me.” Then, if we are truly sorry for 






















the wrong we have done, God will blot out, or rub out, the 
sin, and give us clean hearts. 

Historical Setting.—Our lesson to-day (show picture) shows 
David as he kneels in his chamber offering this very prayer, 
“Create in me,” etc. The Holy Spirit has shown him that 
his heart is stained with sin. David is grieved at this, and 
he prays ta be forgiven, and tc have a new heart that loves 
the right and hates the wrong. God hears this prayer and 
forgives the sin, and gives to him a@ pure, clean, and happy 
heart. After this David wrote a beautiful song telling how 
unhappy he was when he tried to hide his sin from God and 
the people,—just as you feel when you have done wroug and 
try to hide it from mother; but how happy he was when he 
confessed the wreng and was forgiven,—just as you feel when 
you have confessed to mother, and she has forgiven you. 

You and I have sinned against God, and done many things 
that were displeasing in his sight. Instead of trying to hide 
this, let us confess our sin, and ask him to forgive, saying, 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God ; and renew a right spirit 
within me.” 

Priladelphia. 


Srey 
Oriental \Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


OURCES or Imacrery.—The imagery of this penitential 
psalm, rich and varied as it is, is remarkably illustra- 
tive of that early life of David when, in the solitudes of 
the Judean wilderness, he daily tended his father’s floeks, 
and noting, in his solitude, all those varied natural phe- 
nomena, which enriched his mind, and provided it with that 
wealth of illustration which shines forth in the utterance of 
every true poet. It is from the southern wilderness that 
every simile is drawn. The illustrations are such as could 
never have suggested themselves to one reared in court or 
camp ; they bespeak the shepherd boy in every expression. 

“My Motsrvre 1s TuRvED Into Tae Dsoveut or Sum- 
MER.”’—The word “ moisture ” may be rather rendered “ sap,” 
the vital juices of a plant. The southern uplands, in early 
spring, are covered with numbers of large herbaceous plants, 
whose stems are full of-juice. These do not long resist the 
summer sun, but have hardly filled their seed-vessels before 
their growth is, as it were, suddenly arrested, and their juices 
‘evaporate under the heat.. They do not gradually wither, 
like our herbaceous planis in autumn, but, with unshrunken 
form, and retaining all their withered foliage, they stand, 
faded skeletons of what they have lately been. To such an 
evaporated: framework the psalmist compares him elf, ex- 
hausted by the cea-eless shedding of his tears. 

“Tire Fioops or Great WATERS.”“—The re‘e-ence here is 
toa very familiar phenomenon in these southern deserts, when, 
with little or no#p, arent warning, a sudden storm breaks forth, 
frequently with a waterspout, when gullies and valleys that 
have known no moistuse for months are suddenly fiiled with 
resistless torrents, sweeping huge rocks in their course, and 
carrying everything before them. The shepherd and his 
flock have to seek at omce a refuge on the higher grounds. 
Fortunate are they if they can find a hiding place or eave 
well above the torrent’s sweep; for such is the vehemence of 
the downpour while it lasts that the kids and lambs on the 
open hillside might be swept down into the flood below. 
Such a shelter, in the sudden rush of trouble, the p almist 
finds in Jehovah, and exc!aims, “ Thou art my h‘ding-place.” 

“ Ming Evye.”—Verse 8 is the anti-tvophe to the strophe 
of verse .7. The writer pictures Jehovah directing him 
where to find such a hiding-place, and guiding him with “the 
eye.” The eye has an important place in all spiritual influ- 
ences, according to Orien'al notions. The power of the eye 
was universally believed in. Tne spell of an evil eye was 
even more dreaded than the influence of the benign one was 
relied on. Mothers to this day dread the effect that the 
glance of an “ unbeliever” may have on their infants, unless 
promptly exorcised by a superior or holier look. 

The College, Durham, England. 


- 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


“My Moisture 1s TCRNED INTO THE Drovenut or SumM- 
mer.”—This figure derives its force from the natural condi- 
tions in Palestine, and the contrast between the earlier and 
the later year. In the springtime you will see the higher 
hills capped with watery clouds; every gorge is filled with 
the music of foaming torrents, and the plains are soaked with 
rain until in many places they are quite impassable. In the 
great plain of Esdraelon, for example, it is not an uncommon 
thing for animals, mules, and others to perish in the mud. 
Then all green things grow with a beauty, luxuriance, and 
fruitfulness that delight both eye and heart. Six or seven 
months follow in which no rain falls. The hills stand out 
lonely and bare ; there is silence in the sun-scorched valleys; 
and the surface of the plains, whence the year’s crops have 
been gathered, is cracked and baked, as dry and hard as 
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bricks. The moisture of the spring days is turned into the 
drought of summer. 

“In tHE Frioops.”—To the Israelitish mind the idea 
of “floods of great waters” was chiefly associated with the 
“swellings” of the river Jordan. Flowing usually in the 
deep bed cut along the bottom of the inner or second valley, 
at times, when the waters are augmented by the melting of 
the snow on the northern mountains, or when the uplands 
east and west are visited by terrific downpour, it overflows its 
banks, and covers all the floor of this inner valley. Some- 
times the floods will come in a single night, and people who, 
unsuspicious of disaster, have pitched their tents within the 
valley, have been awakened by the roar of the descending 
tides to see with dismay that they were already surrounded, 
with destruction staring them in the face. The native Arabs 
are aware of the treacherous conditions, and are seldom thus 
caught ; but I have heard of several occasions on which tribes 
of wandering gypsies have suffered serious loss in these 
* floods of great waters.” 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
RSS 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





DAVID’S EXPERIENCE. 


WHEN | CINNED, 


| HAD RROW. 
WHEN | [)EPENTED, 
| HAD | JEMISSION. 


THERE IS PORGIVENESS. 





WE SIN. 
IF WE SIN, 


WE -HAVE AN ADVOCATE. 


IF WE CONFESS, 


HE 18 FAITHFUL AND JUST. 














THOU ART MY HIDING-PLACE 











Trenton, N. J. 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


* Free from the law, oh, happy condition.” 
“Though your sins be as scarlet.” 

* At the cross, at the cross.” 

“ Life wears a different face to me.” 

**T have entered the valley of blessing.” 

‘Dear Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole.” 

“ Rejoice and be glad, the Redeemer has come.” 
“ Awake, my soul, in joyful lays.” 


ASS 


Question Hints 


By. Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions for the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Six AND REPENTANCE.—What was David's original 
sin? (2Sam. 5:13.) To what terrible crimes did his passion 
lead him? (2 Sam. 11: 1-27.) How far does the condition of 
the world in David’s time excuse him? What Jed David to 
repentance? (2 Sam. 12: 1-23.) What psalm besides this was 
David’s public confession? (P-a.51.) How were these public 
confessions? 

2, Foretveness (vs. 1,2).—Why did David write itin the 
plura!, “ Blessednesses are his whose transgression is for- 
given”? What is forgiveness of sin on man’s part? on God's 
part? Does this make it asif the sin had never been? Why 
not? Who need forgiveness? To whom alone will God not 
“impute iniquity”? Why is it net enough to repair the 
damage done by sin, without taking thought for our “ spirit ” ? 

3. ConFESSION (vs. 3-5).—How long did David “keep 
silence” regarding his sin? How is God’s hand heavy upon 
the sinner? Why? How cana sinner fitly be compared to 
a dried-up tree? How far must a sinner’s confession go? 
When must it be public? Why? 

4. Prayer (vs. 6, 7).—Why is repentance impossible 
without prayer? Why is it not possible at all times? What 
are some of the dangers in which prayer saves men? 
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5. ANSWER (vs. 8, 9).— Who is supposed to be speaking in 
these verses? What evil qualities of animals does a sin- 
ner imitate? Why are our repentance and humility neces- 
sary before God can guide us? 

6. Joy (vs. 10, 11).—What are some of the apparent joys 
of wickedness? the seeming hardships of goodness? But 
what are the real results of evil and of good? Why should 
a righteous man be happy? How will he show his joy? 


For the. Superintendent 

1, Whose earnest words led David to repent? 2. Hiow did 
David make public his repentance? 3. In this psalm, who 
does he say is blessed? 4. How can one obtain forgiveness 
for his sins? 5, What promise does God make to one thus 
forgiven ? 6. And what does the repentant sinner gain to 
take the place of Lis ‘many sorrows” ? 

Boston, Mass. 

a 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1, What reason had David to write this psalm? 2. How 
does God’s forgiveness seem to have affected David? 3. 
What did David say was his condition while his sin was un- 
confessed? 4, What washis first step towards obtaining God’s 
forgiveness? 5. What assurance does David give those who 
trust in the Lord? 

4@ These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, amd blank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for freespecimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


XSS~ 
Lesson Summary 


O COMMIT sin is characteristic of humanity. “If we 
say we have no s'n, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us.” But he who has sinned may enter into the 
blessedness of these whose “ transgression is forgiven, whose 
sin is covered.” How is this transfer accomplished? Not by 
brooding over uneonfessed sin and groaning under the hand 
of God, but by acknowledging sin and confessing transgres- 
sion unto God. This, through Christ, brings forgiveness. 
This is the path trodden by every one that is godly, and it is 
the path to abiding safety. To those forgiven, Jehovah 
becomes a hiding-place, a preserver, an inspirer of grateful 
song, an instructor, a guide, and docility under his care 
becomes a mark of his people. So they stand in contrast 
with the wicked, to whom are many sorrows instead of many 
blessings; and so they are made glad in the Lord, rejoicing, 
and even shouting for joy, as they go on their heaven- 
ward way. 


Added Points 


Though®uader the curse because of sin, yet may men pase 
to exalted and abiding blessedness, by way of confession and 
forgiveness. F 

To groan under God's «fflictive hand is natural; but to 
come from, under it, by acknowledging sin and aceepting the 
Saviour, is man’s privilege under grace. 

Confession and forgiveness lie very close together, as do 
forgiveness and blessedness. They form three stages of ex- 
perience open to every sinner. 

God has no gift too good for those who have received his 
greatest gift, forgiveness. All they need he lavishes upon 
them.” 

A realized salvation is a perpetual wellspring of rejoicing. 


XS 


International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Third Quarter 


1. Lovine Gop. Deut. 6: 4, 5; 


28; 1 Pet. 1:8. 

Golden Text. We love him, because he first loved us 1 John 4: 19. 

2. OpFryixne Gop. Deut. 6 : 60; Josh. 244: 14,15; 1 Sem. bb rsa: 
103 : 17, 18; John 14:23; Rev. 22: 14. 

Golden Tert. He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he 
itisthatloveth me. John M: 21 (first clause). 

3 LOVE AND KINDNESS TO ALL. 
Luke 6 : 27-28; 1 Cor. 13; Eph. 4: 31, 32. 

Golden Text. AS ye would that men should do to you, do ye alse to 
them likewise. Luke 6:31. 

4. HELPING OTHERS. Matt. 5: 13-16; Acts 3:1-8; Acts 28:1,2; Rom. 
15:1,3; Rom. 12: %21; Gal. 6:1, 2. 

Golden Text. By love serve one another. 


Psa; 116:1,2; Lake? :47; Bom. &: 


-~* 


Matt.6:14,15; Matt. 26 : 51, 52; 


Gal. 5:13. 
5. Our Neiefisons. Luke 10: 25-37: James 2: 8-17. 


Golden Text. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Matt. 19:19 
(last clause). 


6 Our DuMB NEIGHBORS (ANIMALS). Psa. 104 : 10-28; Prov. 12:10; 
1 Cor, 9: 9. 

Golden Text. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful. 
Luke 6 : %. 


7. Caring for Ourselves. Psa.1; 
Mark 7 : 14-23; Vhil. 4:4. 


Golden Text, Every one of us shall give an account of himself te God, 
Rom. iM : 12. 


& Resistine TEMPTATION, 


Prov. 3: 1-4, 14-18 ; Prov. 6:¢-19; 


Prov. 20:1; Prov. 23: 2%, 21; Matt. é: 


13; Rom. 12:21; Eph. 6: 13-18; Jas. 1: 12, 4. 
Golden Text. Be strong in the Lord, apd in the power of his might, 
Eph. 6 : 10. 


9% Worxkine. Gen. 3:19; Prov. 22:28; Prov. 24: 30-34; Prov. 31: 10 
31; 1 Thess. 4: 11; 2 Thess. 3 : 8-12. 

Golden Text. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. Gal. 
6:7. 
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10, Givina. Prov. 3:9,10; 19:17; Matt. 6: 1921; Luke 6:33; Acts 
20 : 35; 2 Cor. 8: 7-12 ; 2 Cor, 9: 6-8, 
Gotden Text. God loveth a cheerful giver. 2 Cor, 9:7. 


11. Harpy Livine. Psa. 1; Matt. 5: 3-12; Rom. 12:9-21; Gal. 5:22 
26; Phil, 4: 4-9. 


Golden Text. 


Happy is that people, whose God isthe Lord. Psa, 141: 
15 (last clause), 


12. Tun Heaventy Homer. Matt. 6:2; John 14:1-3; John3: 1l- 


13; 1 Cor. 2:9, 10; Rev. 21; Rev. 22. 
Golden Text. If 1 go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto myself. John 14: 3. 


13. Review. A CHRIST-LIKE LiFR, 


Golden Text. Ye should follow hissteps. 1 Pet. 2:21. 


Caring for Ourselves 
Lesson for August 16 
By Julia E. Peck 


N PREVIOUS lessons we have tried to give our children 
I much to do in the way of making a practical application 
of our central thought for this quarter, “ Love expressed in 
active service.’ We have tried to learn, from time to time, 
just how far our children have carried on their work, from 
the reports which they bring in and from an occasional visit 
to their homes. 

Hitherto we have urged, as an incentive to action, the 

privilege of being allowed “to help,” and of “belonging” to 
the great body of workers who are toiling with (not for) our 
Lord and Master. It is ‘time now to urge another plea, to 
make our le-:son more searching and personal, especially in 
view of our coming lesson upon temptation, If our children 
have already begun to express interest in our plan of work, 
we will to-day open a lesson upon personal responsibility in 
this work, teaching, first of all, the golden text, explaining 
curefully the word “ account.” 
* We have found (after repeated mistakes and failures) that 
the only way to teach a child personal responsibility is 
simply to hold him responsible for the work given him to do; 
that is, he must be held responsible botlr for outward act and 
inward state. 

Our topic is most difficult to handle, for we have no illus- 
trating stories given in “our text to-day, and among our ap- 
pliances there is no material of practical use. We, however, 
are not dependent upon these things, but from our study of 
the children we may use their own tiny experiences to illus- 
trate our text. 

Our texts to-day present too many subjects for one lesson, 
and we should, if we used them all, scatter our forces by an 
attempt to cover too much ground, We arrange our plan 
topically, and select only those texts which bear upon it 
dircetly. 

Subject, ‘ Personal Responsibility ” (or, “ Caring for Our- 
selves ’’). z 

1, God gave us cach a body, and asks us to take care of it. 

Their baby physiology lessons have given the children 
many points on this subject. These they may review; for 
we never lose an opportunity to teach temperance in all 
things. According to a new plan suggested, the secular and 
Sunday-school teachers work together in this cause, keeping 
up an exchange of text-books, methods, etc. 

While teaching, to-day, that we are to be held responsible 
for using or doing those things which hurt the body, and 
unfit us for our Master’s work, we do not leave the topic until 
we have discussed what is good for the body which God gave 
us; this in order to emphasize positive rather than negative 
truth. 

2. God gave us each a soul, and a-ks us to take care of it. 

Draw from the children illustrations of that which hurts 
the soul, using many of our texts given for the day; for 
instance, Psalm 1, explaining “the counsel of the ungodly” 
as “those who whisper to us «.f wrong deeds and urge us to do 
them.” This the children readily under-tand and freely 
discuss, To present the positive side, we teach, “ Blessed is 
the man that walketh not,” etc., to be followed by “ His 
delight is in,” ete. 

‘3. In the care of our souls we are to think on certain 
things (say nothing of things about which we are nct to 
think), using our text (Phil. 4: 8). 

Tuere need be nothing vague about teaching of things 
true, honest, pure, and lovely, which both teacher and chil- 
dren can name and discuss. 

For a closing thought, the difference between being good 
because we want to and being gocd because we hare to, Pre- 
sented in this way, the thought appeals to the children, who 
daily experience this difference. We may appear to be good 
while doing the things “ we have to,” yet grow careless of our 
souls if we go about wh’spering stories and making trouble 
for our mates(“A fal.e witness that speaketh lies,” Prov. 
6:19). This, too, touches the children nearly. There is no 
danger of a misunderstanding here, but we leave our topic by 
touching on its positive side, explaining to each other the 
meaning of “ peacemaker,” and repeating our text, “ Blessed 
are the peacemakers.” Then review topically. 

1. God gives us our bodies, and asks us to —— 

2. God gives us our souls, and asks us to —— 

3. Those things which hurt the body are 

4, To take the Lest care of our bodies, we wi.] —— 
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5. Those things which hurt the soul 
6. To take care of our souls, we will 
Without God’s he'p we cannot make our souls or bodies 

better. Every day we will ask help. Lt us ask help now. 
Close with prayer. 








Northampton, Mass. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


.—— 
Joan the Maid * 


OAN OF ARC, the most wonderful woman of the 
Middle Ages, has had but scant justice in English 
literature. First of all comes the wretched and offensive 
caricature of her in the Henry VI which is printed in 
Shakespeare’s works. That he merely edited and touched 
up that play is the judgment of many critics. But even 
that he should have allowed such stuff to pass his re- 
viser’s pen shows how alien from his sympathy and his 
intelligence’ was that most interesting of all human 
types, the religious enthusiast. From Shakespeare we 
pass to quite modern times, to find in Southey’s epic the 
first (but futile) effort to do justice to her greatness, 
Far more successful was De Quincey’s eloquent essay, in 
which the pathos of the story was displayed with un- 
equaled power. More recently there came one or two 
moderately good biographies, of which that by Miss 
Janet Tuckey, in the Modern Plutarch series, was not the 
worst. And now we have four notable books in one half 
year, two of which deal with the story as a theme for 
fictitious setting, while the other two handle it as sober 
history. 

Mr. Francis C. Lowell’s book, Joan of Arc, is the most 
thorough and exhaustive work on the subject which 
exists in our language. The author has mastered the 
great amount of literature, both medieval and modern, 
which has grown up in the French language. He has 
severed the merely mythical elements from the suf- 
ficiently wonderful story of the Maid’s vocation and 
career, down to the dreadful imprisonment, the unright- 
eous trial, and the cruel death which closed it. He takes 
pains to show us the historical setting of the story at 
every step, and to do justice to Joan’s contemporaries. 
He accepts the account Joan gives of her “ voices,” as 
distinguished from what she says of her visions, as 
authentic fact, and declines to see 1 mad woman in one so 
sound in mind and body and so full of practical common 
sense. ° 

Mrs. Oliphant, in her Jeanne d’ Arc, as much surpasses 
Mr. Lowell in grace of style and artistic grouping of the 
facts as she falls below him in close familiarity with the 
literature of the subject. The beautiful and pitiful story 
loses nothing in her telling of it. Unlike Mr. Lowell, 
she has an interest in exculpating the English and 
throwing the blame on their French tools of the Bur- 
gundian party. But it is impossible to see anything but 
the Llackness of ingratitude on the one side and of 
cruelty on the other. 

Mark Twain’s Personal Recollections of Joan of Are 
possesses an cspecial interest as the attempt of a very able 
man to enter a fresh field of literary effort, and to take 
up a great serious sul ject, after being so long known 
only as a humorist. His success, while not without 
deductions, is certainly noteworthy. He has spared no 
pains to grasp his subject, and he writes with hearty 
admiration of his heroine, and arranges with skill the 
dramatic situations of the story. He fails where the 





. 
*Joan of Arc. By Francis C. Lowell. 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Jeanne d'Are: Her Life and Death. By Mrs. Margaret Oliphant. 
[Heroes of the Nations Series. No. XVII.) 12mo, illustrated, pp. ix, 


Svo, pp. vi, 382. Boston 
$2. 


417. New York: °G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.59. 

Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. By Mark Twain. Illus- 
trated from drawings by F. V. Du Mond. 8vo, pp. xiv, 461. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

A Monk of Fife: A Romance of the Days of Jeanne d’Are. Done 


into Enelish from the manuscript in the Scoteh College at Ratisbon 
by ee ce Lang. $vo, pp. vii, 355. New York: Longmans, Green, 
&C 1.25. 
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historic novelist seldom succeeds, in catching the atn:os- 
phere as well as the external features of a bygone aye, 
and in giving correct expression to this in the dialogue. 
In places, Mr. Clemens’s Frenchmen of the fifteenth cen- 
tury feel and talk like Americans of the nineteenth. But 
the measure of his success is so great as to give assur- 
ance that the author’s best work is still ahead of him. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s Monk of Fife does not profess to 
reproduce accurately the style and speech of the fifteenth 
century, He starts from the fact that a certain Norman 
Leslie, a Scottish monk, in a chronicle of that age sets 
out with a promise to tell the story of the Maid from 
personal observation, but stops short of this. The miss- 
ing narrative Mr. Lang undertakes to supply. His con- 
ception of the Maid falls rather below that presented by 
history, and the padding of the narrative is out of har- 
mony With the authentic facts. Of the Scots, as the 
allies of the French in these wars, he makes rather more 
thau history does, 


CAB 


Christianity Vindicated by its Enemies. By Daniel Dorchester, 
; With portrait. (16mo, pp.187. New York: Hunt 
& Eaton. 75 cents.) / 


Dr. Dorchester is favorably known as the author of 
books and essays treating of the statistics of organized 
Christianity, especially in the United States. The 
present manual is devoted to the evidences of Chris‘ian- 
ity, drawn from the admissions of its opponents. Follow- 
ing the familiar and somewhat obsolete method of Paley, 
the author bring; citations chiefly from writers of the pres- 
ent century, and shows their testimony to the divine origin 
of Christianity and some of its doctrines, These doc- 
trines are the deity of Christ, the expiatory atonement, 
experimental religion, and future rewards and punish- 
ments. Some of the quotations are evidently taken at 
second-hand, and need verifying. The celebrated letter 
of Pliny, about the early Christians, is twice said to have 
been written to the emperor Adrian, instead of Trajan. 
Nor is it correct to describe Gibbon, when writing his 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, as living “in 
the midst of Roman manuscripts.” Gibbon was quite 
content with printed editions of ancient writers. 


Oo 


The Plunts of the Bible. By the Rev. George Henslow, M.A., 


F.L.S. [Present Day Primers.] (16mo, illustrated, pp. 
128. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
40 cents.) 


It would be a surprise to most Bible readers to know 
how largely the vegetable world, or plant life, is repre- 
sented in the Bible text. The Rev. George Henslow, 
who is already known as the author of a number of 
botanical works, adds a new volume to the series of 
Present Day Primers. This little book, The Plants 
of the Bible, does not prefess to contain much that is 
really new, for, as the author says, “so many and 
thorough investigations have been made into the proba- 
ble or exact meanings of the Hebrew and Greek words 
for plants mentioned in the Bible that little more can he 
added.” But to most readers the information will be 
in considerable part new and enlightening. The subjeci- 
matter includes textile materials, herbs, gums, resins, 
perfumes, fruit-trees, timber-trees, desert-trees, an: 
plants, The illustrations are by photographie process. 


GD 
Literary Notes and News 


Journalistic enterprise evidences it- 
self in many ways nowadays. The 
; ; Ladies’ Hume Journal, in the fall 
and winter of 1895-96, exhibited in Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago, two hundred and 
twenty-five of the original black-and-white drawings 
made fur that publication. The exhibitions were largely 
attended and highly praised. Mr. Bok commemorates 
the event in a beautifully printed and illustrated descrip- 
tive account, issued as a large-paper brochure, under the 
title A Story of Some Pictures. 


’ A Story of Some 
Pictures 


—— 


Howto conduct a meeting according to 
parliamentary law is often a trouble- 
some problem to the average layman, 
Yet a presiding officer should havedhis knowledge, and 
should be so certain of the Jaw that he can iusi-t upon 
its enforcement. T. J. Carey & Co., Excelsior Publish- 
ing House, New York, have issued an attractive booklet, 
bound in leather an:] of vest-pocket size, that is designe: 
to give a presiding officer the knowlcdge that he needs, 
and in convenient foim. It is compiled from Cushing 
by F. M. Payne. A marginal alphabetical index refers 
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one to a concise, clear statement on almost 
any question: of parliamentary practice 
that may arise. A- model cons‘itution 
and by-laws, the American Declaration 
of Independence, and the Monroe Doe- 
trine in the words of President Monroe, 
are included in the booklet, which retails 
at twenty-five wate in leather, forty cents 
in seal. 


— 


Deserving of the popu- 
lar favor with which 
they have been re- 
ceived, the series of little volumes called 
“ The Modern Feader’s Bible” is rapidly 
progressing. The first volume, on Proverbs, 
was noticed in an earlier issue of The 
Sunday School Times. Since then there 
have appeared volumes on Ecclesiasticus, 
Ecclesiastes, Wisdom of Solomon, Job, 
Deuteronomy, and Biblical Idyls, which 
latter includes ‘‘the Lyric Idyl of Solo- 
mon’s Song, and the Epic Idyls of Rath, 
Esther, and Tobit.” Other volumes are 
to follow unti! the whole Bible is reprinted, 
Macmillan & Co., of New York, issuing 
them at fifty cents per volume. Each 
yolume contains a book of the Old Testa- 
ment, printed so as to bring out its real 
literary form, distinguishing between prose 
and verse, indicating metrical forms to the 
eye, inserting the names of speakers in 
dialogue, and assigning appropriate titles 
toeach distmguishable kind of composition. 
Few can realize, until they see it, the value 
of such editorial work upon a book of the 
Bible. 


The Modern 
Reader’s Bible 





How to be Honest Ministers 


[From an address by I'r fessor Henry C, Vedder, in 
The Examiner. } 
T B a brief message that*I have for 
you to-day—comprised in assingle 
sentence, nay, in asingle phrase. In my 
character of elder brother, I counsel you 
to be, above all things, honest ministers. 
I do not mean that you keep your fingers 
from picking and stealing—even f:om 
stealing other men’s sermons—I assume 
that asof course. It is not likely that the 
grosser forms of dishonesty will ever tempt 
any of you, but there are subtle attacks 
upon a minister's integrity that the adver- 
sary of souls well knows how to deliver, 
and to these you are only too likely to 
fall victims if you are not constantly on 
guard. In your generous admiration of 
some great man, you will be tempted to 
make him, more or less consciously, your 
model. You catch his tricks of style, you 
fall into his cadences, you copy his gesture. 
You cease to be yourself, and become the 
shadow of another. a, 
Fish is good; no epicure has discovered 
a more delicious feast than a fresh-caught 
planked shad, or a grilled trout that one 
has himself pulled out of a mountain 
brook; but a thing that is merely 
“fishy’"—ugh! how nauseating. The 
flavor of Beecher is exquisite, but nothing 
is less appetizing than Beecher-and-water. 
The world has had one Spurgeon, and will 
never cease to be grateful for him—unless 
the numerous vest-pocket editions of 
Spurgeon that are being handed about 
cause disgust to conquer gratitude. Do 
not wrong your manhood by becoming a 
feeble echo of somebody. Be yourselves. 


“* No compound of this earthly ball 
Is like another, all in all ”"— 


and that very individuality is the hiding 
of your power. Know yourselves, and 
learn how you may make the best of the 
qualities that God has given you. If you 








are henest ministers, you had as lief steal 
another man’s clothes and wear the misfit 
garments as imitate his style or seek to 
make his methods yours. Study, improve, 
adapt, but do not imitate—that is only 
another mame for suicide. 

Another incitement to ministerial dis- 
honesty will be the temptation to assume 
the possession of learning that is not 
really yours. A minister should always 
remember that the exactions of his call- 
ing forbid him to be an expert in any 
department of knowledge. Every manof 
you will be expected to do the work of 
four: to study as much as a professor, to 
make as many calls as a doctor, to do as 
much public speaking as a lawyer or 
politician, and to give as much time and 
attention to parish and denominational 
affairs as the average man gives to his 
business. It will necessarily follow—and 
I do not say it to your reproach—that 
most of you will abbreviate your hours of 
study. And yet, above most men, you will 
be tem pted to an affectation of omniscience. 
To a man of any other profession his 
“adversary cometh and searcheth him 
out,”’ but the minister speaks as one having 
authority, and there is none to controvert 
his arguments, sift his facts, and test the 
soundness of his conclusions, 

He lives, too, if at-all popular, in an 
atmosphere-of adulation. ... This is a 
great discourager of honesty, and unless 
it please the good Lord to bestow on you 
a double portion of grit and grace and 
gumption, you are all lost men. How 
many a young minister have I seen, for 
lack of these three G’s, make shipwreck 
of h's work, of his reputation, of his life. 
Speaking still in the character of elder 
brother, I counsel you to cherish a modest 
estimate of your own attainments. As you 
must speak habitually without the check 
of criticism, be your own severest critics. 
Recognize frankly that you must take 
your facts and conclusions for the most 
part from others, and do not suffer your- 
selves to forget the distinction between 
first-hand and second-hand knowledge. 
Ther you will never make yourselves the 
laughing-stock of the judicious, by confi- 
dent pronouncements about matters of 
which they well know you to be totally 
ignorant. Itis not disgraceful for a minis- 
ter to be ignorant of many things; it is 
disgraceful for him to make false pretences 
to the possession of knowledge. 

Another subtle temptation to dishonesty 
you may find in the apparent possibility 
of advancing your fortunes by unworthy 
means. There is no other cailing or pro- 
fession in which snares so many and so 
insidious beset him who has not an exalted 
standard of honor to which he firmly 
holds. I have enjoyed exceptional oppor- 
tunities of observation, and it is my sor- 
rowful but deliberate conclusion that there 
is coming to be more wire-pulling, more 
self-advertisement, more shameless im- 
portunity, among ministers, than among 
any other class of men who profess to be 
ruled by high ethical standards, And the 
sécret of this dishonesty is that so many 
begin, from the day they leave the semi- 
nary, to do everything in their power to 
gain promotion—by which such men 
always mean a wider field, a more con- 
spicuous pulpit, and a larger salary. Now 
the desire of a young minister to do the 
largest and most fruitful work possible to 
him is praiseworthy. The consciousnessof 
power inevitably begets the wish to use 
that power. You ought to have a holy 
ambition; you ought to look for advance- 
ment in due time, but you ought to look 
for it ia the providence of God as the re- 
sult of honest and earnest work done, not 
as the reward of your own diplomacy and 
manipulation and the blowing of horns... 
Do not fear, if you are what you should 
be—men of light and leading, men of tact 
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and talent—that you are in any danger of 
being overlooked. You will be found and 
recognized, and placed as high as you de- 
serve to rise. Your opportunity may be 
delayed for a time, but it will come. Be 
patient. Happy the man who, when the 
opportunity of his life does come, is wise 
enough to see it, prompt to grasp it, and 
prepared by previous training to make 
the most of it. Sucha man is master of 
the occasion and of his faith. 

And that you may be thus prepared, I 
counsel you to do your best, wherever you 
may be placed. Not all of you will be 
called at once to a city church with a 
salary of $5,000 a year; that would, in- 
deed, be the worst thing that could befall 
you. Some of you, if not all, must begin 
in what are called small fields. Do not 
make the capital mistake that I have seen 
young ministers make, of thinking your- 
selves so badly placed and unappreciated 
that it is not worth while really to exert 
yourselves and apply your shining talents 
to so little purpose. Your people havea 
right to expect your best; as an honest 
man, you dare not give them less. If you 
do, you will defraud them, indeed, but 
you will defraud yourselves still more. 
For your only real hope of advancement 
lies in so filling the first place in which 
Providence shall place you as plainly to 
demonstrate your fitness for larger respon- 
sibilities. Do not, therefore, permit your- 
sel ves to become soured or dissatisfied or 








Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1000 or more lines to 
be used within a year, or fog a space of not less 
than one inch onak issue for a year. Positions 
may be contracted for, subject to earlier con- 
tracts with other advertisers, provided such posi- 
tions do not conflict with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
Positions are never guaranteed to any advertise- 
ment of less than three inches space. An adwr- 
tiser contracting for $1,000 worth of space, to be 
used within one year, may have, when prac- 
ticable, a octane position without extra cost 
except when the advertiser contracts for a posi- 
tion on the last page. For all advertising con- 
ditioned on an oppearanee upon the last page, 
an advance of 20 per cent in addition to the 
regular rate will be charged. For inside-page 
positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged, All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, 
and display. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. For Terms of 
Subscription, see fourteenth page. 





For indigestion use Hors‘ord's Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. L. D. Bieber, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
says: “It is an excellent remedy for indiges- 
tion, and, when diluted with water, a pleasant 
beverage.” 


Laughin g babies « are loved by everybody. Those 
raised on the Gail Borden Hagie Brand Condensed 
Milk are comparatively free from sickness. Infant 
Heatth is a valuable pamphiet for mothers. Send 
your address for a copy to the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York. 
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impatient, If you complain that your 
people are stupid, unappreciative, incapa- 
ble, you condemn yourselves, not them, 
It is the poor workman who always com- 
plains that his tools are poor. 





Convention Calendar for 


1896 


Kentucky, at Owemsboro.............. August 25-27 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill... August 25-27 
South Carolina, at Florenee......... August 25-27 
Missouri, at Jefferson City........... August 25-27 
Middle Tennessee, at Clarksville.. August 26-28 
Arizona, at Flagstaff..............00++/ August 28-30 


Massachusetts, at Northampton......October 6-8 
Connecticut, biennial, at Iartford..October 6-8 


Maine, at Baco .....ccc..00 casccsstece October 13-15 
Vermont, at Burlington.............. October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle............ October 13-15 
Oklahoma, at E) Reno............... October 13-15 
Rhode Island, at Providence... November 13, 14 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo......... November 17-19 
Tennessee, at Naslville.......... November 17-19 


District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov, 23-25 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. ........ November 27-29 


British North America 


New Brunswick, at Woodstock...October 13-15 
Ontario, at London .............00000 October 27-29 


India 
. 


Bengali, at ¢ Caleutta bepicbvenccieiate Oc stobe -r—_— 


SUNDAY SINGS. 


~~~ Songs Old and New, No. 2,” 


by H. R. PALMER, is just the book you want for 
piazza and parlor sings during the summer 
months. It contains all the old favorites, and 
many of the newer songs, and only costs ro cents 
acopy. If sent by mail, add 4 cents for postage, 


W.A. Wilde « Co., Boston, Mass. 
Write for 

Sample pages 4 W. TITS — 
UPLIFTING SONGS The latest seme 


for _—, ee ay 
vivals, and Sabbath-schools. 35 cts 
men pagesfree. THEJOHNC HU RCH my ‘OMP 
Cincinnati—New York—Chicago. 

GosP EL. MY NS, E te o 
Excel. Mus. Ed., $75 per 100; Words Ed.. €10 upwards 





of new music-books. They 
will ao you good, and enst 
noting. 4. HGOD, 1024 











per 100. CHRISTIAN EXDEAVOR HY ume, 9e0 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW @& MAIN Ct 
- th 8t., New York. _ set Wabash Ave, Cc nicago. 


76 E. 


Pocket Manual 


A handy reference for memory training on common 
branches, rules of grammar, arithmetic, history, punc- 
tnation, lawful contracts, penmanship, ete. Much in- 
fermation in small space, and handy when wanted. 
rice has been 25 cents. Will close out the few remain- 
ing at 15 cents, postpaid, by mail ; or two copies for 25 
cents, stamps or silver. 


Religious Press Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 


33 East 17th Street, New York 
Ward & Drum mond 


Sunday-school books and 


aopplies a specialty. 

164 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
See our approved list. Over 800 vol- 
umes, Send stamp and address, 
eee 5 —— & woot AM CO., 

23 Names Street, N. Y. 














The Prince of 
Helps for Busy 


sive days. 
for any busy man or woman. 


his own needs. 
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“ Swift and sure ”’ is the right watchword for these busy, progres- 
True in business, true in the Sunday-school. 
those who think THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES too full of good things 
On the other hand, 
forget that owt of the feast spread for all each must.choose what satisfies 
From busy, pushing St. Louis comes this letter 
think the Times the prince of heips for these whose time is limited.’’ 
and surely the teacher may discover ia that paper what is helpful. 
planned for the over-busy worker as well as for the leisurely student. 4 
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There are 
thousands do not 
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Swiftly 
It is 
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Philadeiphia, August 1, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 





Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 


I os «oa si ninshtaboptinns ssduveuaiinagil $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5. 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teaehers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
ome poreen only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

e to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


artly 


red, 

The papers for aclub should all go to cue post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
otherstn the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. 
age clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that 
lange packages may be divided into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired, _ , 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for 
cannot well be sent separately, but will 


This applies to pack- 


ackage clubs 
e included in 


ie pockage. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at tie same time 
with the club as ortginaliy ordered, and the rate t 
the proportionate share of the yey club rate. 

ools that are open during only a portion of the 
qene. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may be required. 

Change of.Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
F toed can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 

m a package to a separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the wepecrie. 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
a kage club subscriber intends to change his or her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 


eek. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
chatiged should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the Cy a by stating tha’ 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
HaPMEM last year WY,..........0....cccecssscocggereesseserses 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 

rs for a club will invariably discontinued 
atthe expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine li, will be 
sent free, upon application. 





-FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 


for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies. 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
& package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternuster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subseriptions at the above rates, the 
pa “ be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


AMERICAN FIR 


Insurance Company 


Pa Office, Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


* = 





SS oa een $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 

other claims, 
Surplus over all Liabilities... 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, #896. 


$2,4090,584.53. 
THOS. HW. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P. PEROT. Vice-Presicent, 
i al RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gent. Aot. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Is ael Morris, Jos. EF. Gillingham, 
Pemberton S. fTutchinson, Charles 8S. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Faward F. Beale, 
John 8. Gerhard. 
8% River Valley, North Dakota. Write to me, 
J. H. McCULLOUGH, Milton, N. D, 
SALESME Saving specialties to 
merchants by ae 
‘i 


Every business man wants them. 1004 profit. ne 
side lines. Model Mfg. Co., Box T, South Bend, Ind. 
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MORTGAGES on improved farmsin Red 
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Follow the directions, 
and you'll get the best work from Pearline. 
that there’s any harm to be feared from it, no 
matter how you use it or how much you use. 
But to make your washing and 
cleaning easiest, to save the most 
rubbing, the most wear and tear, 
the most time and money 
the directions given on every pack- 
age of Pearline. 
If you'll do that with your flannels, 
for instance (it’s perfectly simple and 
easy,) they'll keep beautifully soft, 
and without shrinking. 


nose Pearline 


Not 





keep to 
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BUREKA! 


Even among denominations in which the International lessons are 
not in general use, there is evidently a warm place for THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TIMES, with its comments upon those lessons. 
Episcopalian, in ordering an addition to his club of subscribers, writes : 
‘* The introduction of The Sunday School Times among the teachers in 
our Sunday-school has met with marked success. 
similar papers, and not till now have I been able to exclaim ‘Eureka!’ ’’ 


I have 
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A Virginia 


tried many Other 
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_ BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


GHT’S—GOUT 


G. Halstead Boyland, A.M., M.D., of the Faculty of Paris and University of Leipsic : 


BUFFALO LITHIA. 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


disease of the kidneys, acute or chronic, 
without a rival, The best results which 
any remedy in gouty and rheumatic affections 


Sold by druggists, Pamphlet free. 
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WATER 


“In Bright's 
is, in my ‘experience, 
I have witnessed from 
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Your shoe-keeper— fA 
Brown’s French Dressing ; 








Ceachers’=Meetings 


Their Necessity and Methods 


By W. Clay Trumbull 


Dr. Trumbull believes that a Sunday-school is not a 


Sunday-school without a teachers’- meeting. 


He not only 


shows why this is true, but he tells, with practical illustra- 
tions, how such meetings may te conducted successfully 
even under difficulties which are commonly supposed to be 
prohibitive of this essential exercise. Every superinten- 
dent who is in earnest about the perfecting of the work of 
his school ought to know this book through and through. 


12m0, pp. 60. Price, 30 cents, 


For sale by book- 


sellers, or mailed by the publishers at this price, 
the publishers paying the postage. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


1031 Walnut Street. 


How to Disinfect. 


We desire to mail you free, a vaiuable 
illustrated book prepared at great expense. 
Simple directions on disinfecting in cases 





lf Mrs. { ©s 8 hetter writine-paper than ronrself, 
5) why hot buy ourstoo? Re ten Linen, 
Jones 
Complete samples for 4 centa, 


Sau t Warp Co, 49 Franklin St., Bos on, Mass 


) Reston Bond, and Punker Mill. 


of contagious diseases and in everyday life 
—sinks, sewers, etc. Send your address, 


* @« “Sanitas” Co. Lé., 636 West 55th St., N, ¥. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Might I Return 


[Florence Earle,Coates, in Lippincott's Magazine. } 


N IGHT I return to that May-day of glad- 
: - ness 
When life is young and all its promise 


air, 
Might I efface the memory of sadness, 
And put away the weary load of care, 
To pluck the rose that in Time’s Eden blows, 
I would not go, were I to miss you there. 


Might I ascend unto those realms of rapture 
Whose amaranthine joys fade not again, 
Might I the seerets of Elysium capture, 
And find fruition for my longings vain, 
I would forgo those dear delights, to know 
That you were with me, and to share your 
pain. 


CAI 
Lincoln and the Children 


[Ida M. Tarbell, in McClure’s Magazine. | 


HE very children knew him | Lincoln], 
for there was not one of them for whom 
he had not done some kind deed. “ My 
first strong impression of Mr. Lincoln,” 
says a lady of Springfield, “was made by 
one of his kind deeds. I was going with 
a little friend for my first trip alone on the 
railroad cars, It was an epoch of my life. 
I had planned for it and dreamed of it for 
weeks, The day I was to go care, but as 
the hour of the train approached, the 
hackman, through some neglect, fuiled to 
call for my trunk, As the minutes went 
on, I realized, in a panic of grief, that I 
should miss the train. I was standing by 
the gate, my-hat and gloves on, sobbing 
as if my heart would break, when Mr, 
Lincoln came by. 

*** Why, what’s the matter?’ he asked, 
and I poured out all my story. 

‘** * How big’s the trunk? There’s still 
time, if it isn’t too big.’ And he pushed 
through the gate and up to the door. My 
mother and I took him up to my room, 
where my little old-fashioned trunk stood, 
lockedand tied. ‘Oh, ho,’ he cried; ‘ wipe 
your eyes, and come on quick.’ And before 
{ knew what he was going to do, he had 
shouldered the trunk, was downstairs, 
and-striding out of the yard. Down the 
street he Went, fast as his long legs could 
carry him, I trotting behind, drying my 
tears as I went. We reached the station 
in time. Mr. Lincoln put me on the train, 
kissed me good-by, and told me to havea 
good time. _ It was just like him.” 

This sensitiveness to a child’s wants 
made Mr. Lincoln a most indulgent father. 
He continually carried his boys about with 
him, and their pranks, even when they ap- 
proached rebellion, seemed to be an end- 
less delight to him, Like most boys, they 
loved to run away, and neighbors of the 
Lincolns tell many tales of Mr. Lincoln’s 
capturcs of the culprits. Oneof the pret- 
tiest of all these is astory told of an escape 
Willie once made, when three or four years 
old, from the hands of his mother, who 
was giving him atubbing. Hescc.mpered 
out of the door without the vestige of a 
garment on him, flew up the street, slipped 
under a fence into a great green field, and 
took across it. Mr. Lincoln was sitting on 
the porch, and discovered the pink and 
white runaway as he was cutting across the 
greensward, Hestoodup, laughing aloud, 
while the mother entreated him to go in 
pursuit; then he started in chase, Half- 
way across the field he caught the child, 
and gathering him up in his long arms he 
covered his rosy form with kisses. Then 
mounting him on his back, the chubby 
legs around his neck, he rode him back to 
his mother and his tub. 

It was a frequent custom With Lincoln, 
this of carrying his children on his shoul- 
ders. Hg rarely went down street that 
he did not have one of his younger boys 
mounted on his shoulder, while another 
hung to the tail of his long coat. The 
antics of the boys with their father, and 
the species of tyranny they exercised over 





him, are still subjects of talk in Spring- 
|field. Mr. Roland Diller, who was a 
neighbor of Mr. Lincoln, tells one of the 
| best of the stories. He was called to the 
| door one day by hearing a great noise of 
| ames crying,and there was Mr. Lin- 
coln striding by with the boys, both of 
whom were wailing aloud. “ Why, Mr. 
Lincoln, what’s the matter with the 
boys?” he asked. 


** Just what’s the matier with the whole 
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world,” Lincoln replied; “I’ve got three 
walbuts, and each wants two.” 


CAS F 
The Art of Living with 
‘ Others 


[Mary L. Tallmadge, in The Christian Register. ]} 


HILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, in 
the preface to his “ Essays on Hu- 

man Intercourse,” tells us that he first 
purposed making the work one long essay, 
or formal treatise, but, after making some 
progress, felt that it was not very readable, 
and the writing of it was not a satisfactory 
occupation. After a time he discovered 
the difficulty. A formal treatise, to be 
satisfactory, can be written only about 
ascertained or ascertainable laws; and 
human intercourse, as it is carried on be- 
tween individuals, though it looks so 
accessible to every observer, is in reality a 
subject of infinite mystery and obscurity, 
about which hardly anything is known, 
about which nothing is known absolutely 
and completely. He found that any at- 
tempt to ascertain and proclaim a law 
only ended, when the supposed law was 
brought face to face with nature, by dis- 
covering 80 many exceptions that the best 
practical rules were suspension of judg- 
ment, and a reliance upon nothing but 
special observation in each particular case. 
It would bea great comfort if suclr laws 
could be perfectly known, and living with 
other people reduced to a positive science 
which could be learned once for all; but, 
s0 long as there are no two people in the 
universe exactly alike, and we can know 
each other but very little at best, the only 
way to learn is through our own experi- 
ence. Perhaps in another state of exist- 
ence, where we shall know even as we aré 
known, the laws will seem simple enough. 
One important thing to bear in mind is 
that we ourselves must be lived with, and 
should try as far <p to keep fit for 
it. The kindest and most unselfish person 
‘finds it hard to live pleasantly with one 
who is nervous, irritable, and unreason- 
able. This irritability is in many cases 
largely a sin of the flesh,— “ physical 
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gravity, some one calls it. Nervous 
irritable states of temper are usually 
the mere physical result of a used-up 
condition. e have overspent our ner- 
vous energy,—used up inone day, perhaps, 
the supply for a week, and have nothing 
left for the other days. With this nervous 
energy all spent, it is impossible to feel 
cheerful or be pleasant to those around us; 
and yet we somehow seem to feel that we 
have a right to spend it, if only it be in 
worthy work, and we even take credit for 
self-sacrifice. Itis the old idea of crucify- 
ing the flesh, which too often crucifies our 
friends. And, until we make as much of 
a religion of saving enough of ourselves 
to be able to bear and forbear, give and 
forgive, and be a source of life and cheer- 
fulness to those with whom we live, a3 we 
do of attending carefully to all the other 
home duties,— getting the mending all 
done on a certuin day, and the house 
dusted from top to bottom every week, 
and the pies made, or of doing church 
and Sunday-school work,—these cruci- 
fixions are likely to be of frequent recur- 
rence. Children suffer most keenly from 
our overwork, because they cannot under- 
stand and make allowance when they are 
scolded and punished for our headaches and 
backaches. — 

Many are so situated that it is impossi- 
ble to avoid constantly overdoing and 
overdrawing upon their nervous energies, 
and therefore they are always exhausted 
and worn out; but there are many others 
who, by leaving out some less important 
things, might find time for rest and recrea- 
tion needful to good cheer. 

People who live together need rest from 
each other, as well as rest from work. It 
is neither safe nor morally healthful for 
the members of a household to live always 
in common, There are times when the 
mere presence of our nearest friends grates 
upon us, and we feel the need of some, 
place sacred from intrusion, like the Jew- 
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ish inner sanctuary. The daughter of 
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Mary Somerville tells how the members of 
their family were occupied separately in 
the morning, and came to aber in the 
afternoon for mutual benefit. In house- 
holds where there is not perfect harmony 
some such arrangement may often make 
the difference between “‘ temper in a pal- 
ace,” which Dickens’s “Cheap John” 
tells us is bad enough, and ‘“‘temper in a 
cart,” the dreadfulness of which he can 
find no words to express, 





Too much separation may lead to a lack 
of sympathetic interest in one another’s 
work; and this lack of sympathy, at least | 
of expressed sympathy, in some house- | 
holds, is pitiful. A talented artist whom 
I know said to a friend who was admiring 
her work that her mother and sisters lad 
never told her that they liked her pie- 
tures. She was a woman past middle age, | 
who had never married; and all her life 
she had been hungering for the sympa- | 
thetic appreciation of those she loved | 
best. I sometimes wonder if we may not 
do nearly as much harm in keeping back 
the kindly, sympathetic words as by giv- 
a ryp nonce to the unkind ones. 

The sympathetic appreciation of all 
that is best in others aids, perhaps, more 
than any other one thing, to helpful and 
harmonious living together by people of 
different tastes and interests, as well as 
those who have much in common. If we 
can appreciate the excellences and sym- 
pathize with the efforts of those whose 
whole lives may have been totally dif- 
ferent from ours, and whose culture is 
along altogether different lines, if we can 
realize how much they may be able to 
teach us, instead of dwelling upon and 
magnifying anything less pleasant, there 
is likely to be little difficulty. On the 
other hand, if either be disposed to over- 
rate the value of his own attainments, 
and lose sight of the other’s, though it be 
only in thought, farewell to real helpful- 
ness and harmony. Some ome has said, 











“The highest cultivation is that which 
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bringsinto theclosestsympathy with every 
form of human life.” ° 
Another help to harmony is the avoid- 
ance of unnecessary criticism upon those 
with whom we live. The habit of con- 
stant criticism is one of the most trying to 
the nerves and temper of those criticised, 
It is particularly hard for young people, 
who are apt to develop under it either a 
painful self-consciousness or an impa- 
tience which is ready to raise an argu- 
ment in self-defense at the slightest word. 


| There is too often the feeling that our 


nearest friends ought to know we feel 
kindly toward them, to take that for 
granted, and not to mind the little over- 
sglits in manner or in act. Members of 
the same household may speak more 
plainly to each other than to strangers, 
but it need not be less courteously. There 
is no reason why there should not be the 
same delicacy in avoiding disagreeable 
topics in the home as in outside scciety. 
It seems pitiful that we so often feel privi- 
leged to vent all our ill-temper and un- 
pleasantness on those dear to us, and save 
the good cheer and courtesy for the world 
outside, 

Those delightful people who are always 
looking for the good and pleasent things 
in others, and are slow to think evil of 
any, find it easy to live in harmony, The 
queen in the old story says, “ He who 
looks for flowers will find them, and he 
who is seeking for weeds will see nothing 
else.” The weed-hunting disposition isa 
mischievous spoiler of peace. There is a 
temptation to show all the weeds and 
thorns to those who are looking for them. 
Hunting for the flowers will not always 
keep the weeds out of sight, but it helps 
to make easier that patience and forbear- 
ance so essential to helpfulness and )jar- 
mony. 


‘For still in mutual sufferance lies 
The secret of true living : 
Love searce is Jove that never knows 











The sweetness of forgiving.” 
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STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Most Durable and Decorative 
Suitable f r all buildings. Numerous designs. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 3 Cherry Street, New’ York. 
CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 


Our make. Cost, $2400. Price, $1200. 


Hook & Hastings Co., Boston 
Buckeye, Bell Foundry 


n Co., Cincinnati, Ghio. 


ee sper ond Tee UNUTCN Bells &t Chimes. 


ghest Award Fair. 
Mia's “winter Exp’... ) by uae, y+ Ay 

















=¥ GREAT CHURCH 


LIGHT 


mensions. Book of Light 
New York. 


In ordering goede, or in makina inquiry concerning 
anything oa rtised in this paper, vou will oblive the 


| pubtich- ra. ca wrtlas Ue advertiser, bu Fey | Leg you 


saw the udvertiscment in The Suncay School 7 

















